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*P. 55, line 2, and p. 56, footnote: Miss 
Harrison kas latterly (in Themis, 1912) given 
up the etymologies on which this opinion was 
founded. 


“P. 251, line 4 from bottom, for “that” read 
“than.” © 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


AN attempt to write the history of Christianity in the space of 
an average novel is so obviously open to objections that, instead 
of trying to parry them, I will merely state what seems to me 
the possible compensation of brevity in such a matter. It is 
or may be conducive to total comprehension, to coherencg of 
judgment? and in a measure even to the understanding of 
details. A distinguished expert in*historical and philological 
research has avowed that specialists sometimes get their most 
illuminating ideas from a haphazard efance into a popular and 
condensed presentment of their 8wn sukject. Without hoping 
so to help the experts, I, humbly conceive that the present 
conspectus of Christian history may do an occasional service 
even to an opponent by bringing out a clear igsue. Writers of 
a different way of thinking have done as much for me. 

The primary difficulty is of course the problem of origins. 
In my treatment of this problem, going as I do beyond the 
concessions of the most advanced profegsionalescholars, I cannot 
expect much acquiescence for the present. It must here suffice 
to say, first, that the data and the argument, insofar as they 
are not fully set forth in, the following pages, have been 
presented in the larger work entitled Christianity and 
Mythology, or in the quarters, mentioned in the Synopsis of 
Literature appended to this volume; and, secondly, to urge 
that opponents should read the study on the Gospels by 
Professor Schmiedel in the new Encyclopedia Biblica betore 
taking up their defensive positions. 


1 Subsequently, on other lines, in the volume entitled Pagan Christs. 
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One of the drawbacks of short histories is that in them 
at times a disputable proposition has to be summarily put. 
I doubt, however, whether this occurs oftener in the following 
pages than in lengthy treatises, where full discussion is fairly 
to be expected. or instance, I have held that the reference 
in Rev. ii, 8, to ‘‘ the blasphemy of them which say they are 
Jews and are not, but are a synagogue of Satan,” is to the 
Pauline or other Gentilizing Jew-Christists. That is the view 
of Renan. Harnack, who passes’ for a more solid authority, 
pronounces summarily that the phrase is cast by Jew-Christists 
at orthodox Jews. Such a decision seems to me to be 
irrational, but it is impossible in such a work to give space 
to a refutation, where Harnack has offered no argument on 
the other side in a monumental treatise. The same authority 
has justified masses of conformist historiography by the simple 
dogmatic assertion that the time is near at hand when men 
will universally recognize, if matters of Christian origins, 
“the essential rightness of traditien, with a few important 
exceptions.” In putting forth a sketch which so little 
conforms to that opinion, I would but claim that it is not 
more unjudicial in its method than more conservative per- 
formances. ° 

After the period of “‘origins’’ has been passed, there is 
happily less room “for demaur on any grounds. The statements 
_ of facts in the second and third parts are for the most part 
easily to be supported from the testimony of standard eccle- 
siastical historians; and the general judgments sometimes 
cited in inverted commas, in all four parts, are nearly always 
from. orthodox writers. What és special to the present treatise 
is the sociological interpretation. It was indeed to the end of 
such interpretation that the researches here summarized were 
begun, over sixteen years ago; and in a documented work 
on The Rise of Christianity, Sociologically Considered, 
I hope more fully to present it. But as my first perplexity 
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was to ascertain the real historical processus, I have never 
subordinated that need to the desire for explanation. 

It hardly needs actual experience of the risks of error and 
oversight in a condensed narrative to convince one of the 
difficulty of escaping them. Where no single authority is 
found infallible, I must at times have miscarried, were it only 
because I have aimed at something beyond a condensation of 
current accounts. No criticism, therefore, will be more highly 
valued by me than one which corrects my errors of fact. 

In order to cover the ground within the compass taken, it 
was absolutely necessary to digest the subject-matter under 
general heads ; and the chronological movement may 2n 
consequence be less clear thag in histories which proceed by 
centuries. As a partial remedy, dates have been frequently 
inserted in the narrative, and if is hopeé that,the full index 
will help to meet the difficulty which may sometimes be felt 
as to where a given name or episode shouéd be looked for. 

It is perhaps needless t@ add that the appended Synopsis 
of Literature does not in the least pretend to be a bibliography 
for professed students. It is designed merely as a first help to 
painstaking readers to search and judgg for themselves on the 


problems under notice. 


December, 1901. e 
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In the dozen years that have passed since this book was 
written there has probably been some change in the outlook 
of the more critical of the readers to whom it might be said 
to be addressed. It challenges criticism on two main issues: 
that of Christian origins, and that of the sociological intér- 
pretation of Christian history. Twelve years ago, the thesis of 
the non;historicity of the gospel story in respect of its 
‘natural ’’ no less than of its supernaéwial matter found few 
serious listeners, even among Rafionalists ; while the strictly 
naturalistic study of Christian history inturred a good deal of 
resentment. To-day, perhaps, the thesis as to origins may 
receive more attention; while the historic ,narrative may 
arouse less impatience. On loth issues, critical thought 
appears to be at work. ~ : 

The primary problem may be left to the fortunes of 
discussion: the question as to how Christian history is fitly 
to be presented in summary ig perhaps Worth some introductory 
treatment. 

An attentive reading of the reviews of the first edition left 
the author impressed by the “fact that censure was generally 
passed without any attempt to prove error of statement. 
Error there may well have been; but it was not pointed out 
or founded on in the hostile judgments passed by religious 
reviewers. One German Catholic ecclesiastic was ironical at 
great length on the account given of the history of the 
Catholic Church; but he did not seem to impugn any 
particular historical statement. More serious reviewers made 
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nothing clear save that they resented the selection made of 
facts and the summing-up from these. So far as the author 
could gather, they claimed that another set of data should 
have been given, and another general impression set up. If 
he understood them aright, they held that the way to write 
Christian history is to look for all the utterances of good 
feeling, all the instances of humane action, all the items of 
political, social, and intellectual betterment that have occurred 
in the Christian era, and to call the general statement of 
these—with, of course, a sympathetic account of doctrinal 
evolution—a history of Christianity. The things on the other 
sale of the shield—the religious wars, the congecration of 
error, the strangling of. truths the persecutions, the propa- 
gandist massacres, the countless cruelties wrought in the 
name and on ¢he s@ngtion of, the faith—are from this point 
of view external to its history: things to be set down to the 
perversity of men. «all the good that has happened is to be 
credited to Christianity; all the batl to human nature. 

It seems necessary to explain that this is a wholly puerile 
conception of historical sqence, and that the notion of 
historical causation so, reached is profoundly false. Impar- 
tially applitd, the method would yield equivalent panegyric 
for all religions alike. All that is beautiful and heroic in 
pre-Christian and noneChristian_ history would be shown to 
be due to the creeds of the different times and races; all the 
harm would be set down, as before, to human nature. The 
rational statement is that human nature evolved all fhe 
religions in turn; that creeds, once established, become special 
factors ; that their varying fortunes are due to the reciprocal 
reactions of creed and environment; and that to write the 
history of any one religion it is necessary to consider narrowly 
how it specifically reacts on conduct in given circumstances 
of culture and socio-political structure. If it can be shown 
specifically to promote right action on any line, let that be 
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duly credited to the religion in question as the determinant. 
If, on the other hand, it can be shown to promote wrong 
action, the fact must on the same principle be put to its 
discredit. But no Christian historian, broadly speaking, ever 
thinks of crediting to Greek polytheism the fairer aspects of 
Greek life, or to Islam the virtues of veracity and courage 
sometimes ascribed to Turks and Arabs; though professedly 
Christian historians have been known to contrast the com- 
parative decency of the execution of Sokrates with the savage 
horrors of political executions in Christendom down to recent 
times. 

Aristotle and Plato are still founded on for the purposes 
of higher education in Christian cowyitries ; but no Christian 
writer suggests that what is good or true in their thought is 
ascribable to paganism qua paganism ; ¢lsough modern ethical 
development is constantly set downy to the score of Christianity. 
In the same fashion, hospitals in Christian countries are 
constantly credited to the Christian account, without a thought 
of admitting that Moslem hospitals are the product of the 
Koran, or that the mutual helpfuiness of Eskimos is a specific 
result of their heathenism. Paganisrf is made to figure in 
general as promoting vice and human sacrifices and slavery ; 
Christianity as putting these things down., The impartial 
historian pronounces that ite has indeed beneficently availed 
for the suppression of human sacrifice in general, in virtue of 
its primary dogma; but that qua, religion it has no more told 
against slavery than has Islam ; that the slavery maintained 
till last century under Christian sanctions and auspices has been 
as cruel as any seen in human “history ; that the persistence 
of vice within the sphere of Christianity is the despair of its 


devotees; and that even in the matter of human sacrifice 


the hideous massacre wrought on that pretext by the 
crusaders at Jerusalem tells of a terrible per contra to 
the account of the faith. To claim for Christianity the 
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latter-day curtailment of slavery, finally, would be to ignore 
alike the potent economic and the political causation, and to 
overlook the fact that the strongest defence ever made of 
slavery as an institution was founded on the Christian sacred 
books. These facts belong to the “history of Christianity,” 
like the facts of missionary enterprise and the establishment 
of universities by the Papacy in the Middle Ages: a mere 
recital of all the forms of progress made in the Christian era 
has no claim to such a title. 

Doubtless it is difficult to trace all the reactions of creed 
upon society and polity; and it is not to be pretended that a 
general sketch can even establish the main critica® principles 
to be applied, any more shan if can complete the outline of 
the facts. But inasmuch as the popular fashion of deing both 
is wholly falladious, ae@oncise Statement which aims at both is 
necessary, and may lead to guller and better elucidations. In 
the preface to the first edition, a hope was expressed that such 
a conspectus might do an occasional service even to an 
opponent by bringing out a clear issue; and one hostile 
German critic was good en@ugh to say that this service had 
been done.. r 

If there has been more repudiation of the main historic 
statement thangthe author expected, it may not unfairly be 
attributed to the temper of dislike of all innovating judgment 
which has always marked religious discussion. Spontaneous 
resentment operates in advance of critical reflection; and 
blame is so much more simple than refutation. Even rfen 
who have made concessions to one line of reasoned objection 
are often slow to listen to another; and the practice of ‘‘ the 
higher criticism” leaves many at an uncritical standpoint in 
regard to sociological problems. ‘To readers who may be 
under the sway of such prepossession, the author can but 
offer the reminder that this history proceeds upon a definite 
view of historical science. It is not an attempt to indicate 
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all the good or all the evil wrought by Christians, any more 
than a work of “natural history ”’ so-called is an attempt to 
summarize the lives of myriads of plants or animals. It is 
an attempt, in terms of the data, to establish principles of 
causation, to trace broadly the reactions of a given creed on 
polity, conduct, and thought, and to summarize the reactions 
of those on the formation and fortunes of the creed itself. To 
the adherents of the creed it will naturally figure as “an 
attack”? insofar as it gives an unflattering or subversive 
account of the historical process. It is none the less a work 
of scientific investigation, written with the object, first and 
last, of getting at the historic truth. ¥ 

This, it must be observed; is a different thing from the 
purpose ef what is called “ edification,” so often acted on, and 
even professed, by professionél theologians. ? Recently, for 
instance, the Dean of Durham pgeached a special sermon to 
miners, in which he urged, not that the Christian religion is 
true and the disregard of it fatal to future salvation, but that 
“ we are so fashioned that a religion we must have.’ All the 
while, the confessed motive for the declaration was that so 
many actually feel no such need; artd the © You can’t do 
without it” thus approximated to the advertisement of a new 
typewriter. Men who assert and claim to prove that the 
given religion is “not true were at the same time repre- 
sented by Dr. Henson as merely urging their fellows to “ give 
no thought to religion.” Here we have not merely a negative 
but*a positive indifference to truth. 

Unfortunately such indifference—at least the negative—is 
countenanced in the name of science by some “men of 
science’? whose qualifications, however high, are gained in 
the physical and not in the “ human ’”’ sciences, and who 
apply to the latter critical standards of a laxity which they 
would refuse to recognize in their own province. By such 
propagandists, ultimate questions of historic truth are never | 
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subjected to scientific examination at all, and tradition is at 
many points accepted more uncritically than by many of the 
more scrupulous theological scholars. At the same time the 
expediency of cultivating “religious fervour” is taken for 
granted without any ostensible inquiry as to how religious 
fervour has affected society in the past. In the following 
survey, the historical and the sociological problems are alike 
sought to be treated as scientific issues, calling for strictly 
scientific examination. The only relevant answer, therefore, 
from the author’s point of view, will be one which shows 
either that the historical statement is false or that the 
sociological inferences are fallacious. © 

Yet another phase ofgthe pffessional defence of the faith 
calls for notice. At the close of a very comprehessive and 
catholic survey of flaw religions of the world, Professor J. EB. 


Carpenter writes :— o 


There is no aouish whatever of the dependence of Christianity 
upon Jewish Messianic expectation. Its pictures of human 
destiny....,.are pictures drawn by Jewish hands. Its promises 
of the Advent of the Son gf Man...... are couched in the lan- 
guage of garlier Jewish books. For one religion builds upon 
another, and must use the speech of its country and its time. 
Its forms must therefore change from age to age...... But it 
will always. embody man’s highest thought concerning the 
mysteries that surr8und him, apd will express his finest attitude 
to life. Its beliefs may be gradually modified ;...... but history 
shows it to be among the most permanent of social forces, and | 


the most effective agent for the slow elevation of the race.’ 
e 
We have here two typical assumptions: first, that religion 


always did, and always will, ‘embody man’s highest thought ”’ 
and “express his finest attitude to life”; second, that it is “the ~ 
most effective agent for the slow elevation of the race.’’ No ~ 
pretence is made of proving the latter proposition; it is taken 


' Comparative Religion, by J. Estlin Carpenter; ‘Home University Library,” 
1912, end. 
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for granted, like the other. And the writer has previously 
declared (p. 34) that “‘ Theologies may be many, but religion 1s 


one’’: all religions, therefore, are included in the closing pane- 
gyric. We are thus presented with the profoundly pessimistic ~ 


proposition that the welfare of humanity has always depended 
mainly upon the acceptance of illusory beliefs; for neither the 
writer nor anyone else pretends to believe that the mass of 
credences in question are aught else. Yet he brings them all 
within his generalization. Of the old Aztec religion he writes 
(p. 57) that “ out of the fusion of nationalities in Mexico rose 
a developed polytheism in which lofty religious sentiment seems 
strangely blended with a hideous and sanguinary ritual.” © 

It becomes necessary to chgllenge,emphatically the moral 
and sociological science which thus “certificates as “lofty” 
beliefs admittedly bound up ,with sys@ematis atrocity of 
action, and sees an elevating force in creeds directly pro- 
ductive of immeasurable evil. The religion last referred to 
was destroying the Aztec State, morally and economically, 
when both alike were destroyed by Christian invaders. Lay 
moral sense, now as so Often in ghe past, must correct the 
sacerdotal; and a false sociological cerferalization must be 


; ~ confronted with the historic facts. 


The chapters which follow challenge, by sguple historic 
representation, both the ethical and the sociological judgments 
under notice. If the reader is disposed, in deference to 

‘authority,’ to assent to either, let him turn to another 
_volunye in the same series with that of Professor Carpenter, 
the History of Freedom of Thought, by Professor Bury; and 
he will see presented, from a strictly historical point of view, 
the negation of the doctrine that religion has been “ the most 
effective agent for the slow elevation of the race.” The socio- 
logical verdict of the specialist in history 1s presumably as 
weighty as that of the specialist in religion on the question 


of the causation of progress. 
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But I am far from suggesting that the question is to b 
settled by ‘‘authority ’ of any kind. The prime necessity 1 
detached, independent, self-consistent thinking upon a broa 
scrutiny of the facts. If these pages in any degree promot 
that process, they will have justified their production. 


September, 1913. 


PART I 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BEGINNINGS 


§ 1. Documentary Clues 


In the ancient history of religions, as in the ancient history 
of nations, the first account given of origins is almost always 
a myth. A divine or worshipful founder is craved by the 
primitive imagination no less for cults an@ institutions, tribes 
and polities, than for the forms of life and the universe itself ; 
and history, like science, may roughly be said to begin only 
when that craving for first causes has been discredited, or 
controlled, by the later arising irstinct of exact observation. 
Such a check or control tends to be set up by the presence of 
intelligently hostile forces, as in the case of the religion of 
Mohammed, whose teaching warred with and was warred on 
“by rival faiths from the first, and whose own written and 
definite doctrine forbade his ‘apotheosis. Some of the early 
Christian sects, which went far towards setting up independent 
cults, had their origins similarby defined by the pressure of 
critidism from the main body. But even in some such cases, 
notably in that of the Manichman movement, the myth- 
gmaking process has partly eluded hostile scrutiny ;' and earlier 
growths incurred much less of critical inquiry. Before the 
Christian system had taken organised historic form, in virtue 
of having come into the heritage of literary and political 
method embodied in the Greco-Roman civilization, it is rarely 


1 See Pagan Christs, 2nd ed. Pt. I, ch. ii, §§ 15-16. 
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possible to trust the record of any cult’s beginnings, even 

where it professes to derive from a non-supernatural teacher ; 
so ungoverned is the myth-making instinct in the absence of 
persistent criticism. Buddha, Zoroaster, and Moses are only 
less obviously mythical figures than Krishna, Herakles, and 
Osiris. Of the Christian cult it can at best be said that it 
- takes its rise on the border-land between the historical and 
the unhistorical, since any rational defence of it to-day admits 
that in the story of its origins there is at least an element of 
sheer myth. 

The oldest documents of the cult are ostensibly the 
Epistles of Paul; and concerning these there are initial 
perplexities, some being more or less clearly spurious—that 
is, very different from or much later in charact&r than the 
rest—while all of the ®thers*show signs of interpolation. 
Taken as they stand, however, they reveal a remarkable 
ignorance of the creates part of the narratives in the gospels, 
and of the whole body of the,teachings there ascribed to Jesus. 
In three respects only do the Pauline writings give any support 
to the histories later accepted by tte Christian Church. They 


ae. 


in which a crucified Jesus—called the Messiah or Christos or 
Anointed One—figures as a saving sacrifice, but counts for 
absolutely nothing as a teacher or even as a wonder-waker. 
Yet he is a God or Demigod who has risen from the dead. 
A eucharist or religious méal is celebrated in his name, but 
no mention is made of any teaching uttered by the founder.® 
And nothing in the epistles enables us even to date them 
- independently of the gospel narratives, which they so strangely 
fail to confirm. Thus the case stands with the New Testa- 
ment very much as with the Old. As the Book of Judges 
reveals a state of Hebrew life quite incompatible with that 
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described in the Pentateuch as having preceded it, so do the 
epistles of Paul reveal a stage of Christist propaganda incom- 
patible with any such prior development as is set forth in the 
gospel. Arid the reasonable conclusion in the two cases seems 
to be the same: that the documents setting forth the prior 
developments are, as they now stand, not only later in com- 
position but. substanti jally fictitious, even where they do not - ° 
tell of supernatural ‘events. The only tenable alternative is 
the hypothesis of two separate movements of Christism, which 
ignored or discredited each other. 

What needs to be explained in both cases is the way in 
which the later narratives came to be compiled. Within 
a hundred yous from the date commonly assigned to the 
Crucifixion,*there are Gentile traces of a Jesuist or Christist 
movement deriving from Jewry, and possessing a gospel or 
memoir @s well as some of the Pauline and other epistles, 
both spurious and genuine; biit the gospel then current is 
seen to have contained some matter no& preserved in the 
canonical four, and to have lacked much that those contain. 
Of those traces the earliest afe found in one epistle of Clement 
called Bishop of Rome (fl. about 100), which, whether ‘genuine 
or not, is ancient, and in the older form of the epistles ascribed 
to the Martyr Ignatius (d. about 115 ?)e of which the same 
may be said. About the middle of the second century the 
writings of Justin Martyr tell of a Christist memoir, but show 
no knowledge of the Pauline epistles. All afike tell of a 
spreading cult, with a theology not yeb coherently dogmatic, 
founding mainly en a crucified Jesus, faith in whom ensures 
salvation. 

Ljke the letters of Paul, those ascribed to Clement and 
Ignatius tell of schisms and bitter strifes in the churches: that 
is the constant note of Christian history from first to last. As 
to rites, we have but a bare mention of the eucharist and of 
baptism ; the story of the founder’s parentage is still unknown 
to the makers of documents, and his miracles are as unheard 
of as most of his teachings. There is nothing in Clement, or 
in the older Ignatian epistles, or in that ascribed to Polycarp 
(circa 150), or in that of Barnabas (same period), to show 
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knowledge of the existing gospels of Luke or John ; a solitary 
parallel to Luke being rather a proof “that the passage echoed 
had been taken from some earlier document; and the gospel 
actually cited as late as Justin is certainly not idéntical with 
either Mark or Matthew. Even from Paul there is hardly 
any quotation; and Clement, who mentions or is made to 
- mention his epistles to the Corinthians, pens a long passage 
in praise of love which has no quotation from the apostle’s 
famous chapter on that head, though it would have seemed 
made for his purpose. In view of their lax way of quoting 
the Old Testament we may infer that the early Fathers or 
forgers had few manuscripts ; and it is plain that they set no 
such store by Christian documents as they did by the Jewish ; 
but the fact remains that they fail to vouch for “much even 
of those Pauline epistles*which commonly rank as incontest- 
able. At times, as in the Pauline use of the word ektroma 
(1 Cor. xv, 8), ‘which ovcurs in®a similar phrase in one of the 
Ignatian epistles, ,there ig reason to suspect that the 
‘apostolic ’ writing has been interpolated in imitation of the 
‘‘ nost-apostolic.” In the latter te expression is appropriate ; 
in the former it is not. 

It does not indeed follow, that documents or chapters not 
quoted or tftilized by the Fathers were in their day non- 
existent. © The letters of Paul, supposing them to be genuine, 
would in any case be only gradually made common property. 
All the eviderf€e goes to show that the early Christians were 
for the most part drawn from the illiterate classes; and the 
age of abundant manuscripts would begin only with the age 
of educated converts. But what is inconceivable is that one 
so placed as Paul should never once cite the teachings af the 
founder, if such teachings were current in his day in any 
shape; and what is extremely improbable is that one so 
placed as Clement, or one forging or interpolating in hig 
name, should possess Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians 
as it now stands, and yet should barely mention it in a letter 
to the same church dealing with almost the same problems. 
In the first case, we are almost forced to conclude that the 
gospel narratives were non-existent for the writer or writers 
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of the Pauline epistles up to the point of the two interpolations 
which allege an accepted tradition; and, in the second, that 
the Pauline epistles themselves are nowhere to be taken as 
certainly genuine.’ Such irremovable doubt is the Nemesis of 
the early Christian habits of forgery and. fiction. 

There emerges, however, the residual fact that Paul 
ranked in the second century as a historical and natural ° 
personage, in whose name it was worth while to forge. For 
Paul’s period, again, Jesus was possibly a historical personage, 
since he was not declared to be supernaturally born, though 
credited with a supernatural resurrection. Broadly speaking, 
the age of an early Christian document is found to be in the 
ratio of its narrative bareness, its lack of biographical myth, 
its want of relation to the exjsting gospels. As between the 
shorter and the longer form of tne Ignatian epistles, the 
question’of priority is at once settled by the frequent citations 
from the gospels and from Paul in the* latter, and the lack of 
them in the former. But all the documents alike appear to 
point to a movement which remotely took its rise among the 
Jews long before the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem 
by Titus in the year 70, and subsisted in Jewry long after- 
wards; and, as the Jewish environment lacked many of the 
forces of change present in the Genti®, it is to the Jewish 
form of the cult that we must first look if we would trace its 
growth. 


oe 


§ 2. The Earliest Christian Sects 


The first properly historical as distinct from the “scriptural ” 
notices of the Church at Jerusalent tell of a quasi-Christian 
sects there, known as Ebionites or Ebionim, a Hebrew word 
which signified simply “the poor.’ From the point of view 
of the Gentile Christians of the end of the second century 
they were heretics, seeing that they used a form of the 
Gospel of Matthew lacking the first two chapters, denied the 
divinity of Jesus, and rejected the apostleship ao Paul. As 
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1 The thesis that the epistles are all supposititious is ably sustained by Van 
Manen in the Encyclopedia Biblica. See his positions well summarised by 
Mr. T. Whittaker, ‘The iss dod of Chr sshanihy aH By Ai). 
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they likewise rejected the Hebrew prophets, accepting only 
the Pentateuch, there is some reason to suppose that they 
were either of Samaritan derivation or the descendants of an 
old element in the Judean population which, from the time - 
of Ezra onwards, had rejected the later Biblical writings as 
the Samaritans did. On either view it would follow that the 
- Jesuist movement rooted from the first in a lower stratum of 
the population, hostile to orthodox or Pharisaic Judaism, as 
were the Sadducees among the upper classes. ‘The Samaritans 
made special account of Joshua (=Jesus), having a book which 
bore his name; and we shall see later that that name was 
anciently a divine one for some Syrian populations. 

« Later notices bring to light the existence of a smaller sect, 
called by the Greeks Nazoraioi, Nazarites or Nazarwans, the 
term said in the Acts of the Rpostien (xxiv, 5) to have been 
applied to the early Jesuists, and often applied in that book as 
well as in the gospels t6 Jesus." According to one account this 
sect objected to be qalled Cheistians, though it appears to have 
been on the assumption of their derivation from the first 
Christians that they had not earliér been stamped as heretics. 
Through the two sects under notice may be gathered the 
probable development of early Jesuism. 

It cannot’ have been from the place-name Nazareth that 
any Jesuist sect were first called Nazareans, a term standing 
either for the variously-spelt Nazir (Nazarite, or, properly, 
Nazirite) of th® Old Testament, or for a compound of the term 
netzer (=a branch), used in tle passage of Isaiah (xi, 1), 
supposed to be cited in the first gospel (ii, 23). Even the form 
“Nazarene,” sometimes substituted in the gospels for the other, 
could not conceivably have been, to start with, the name for a 
sect founded by a man who, like the gospel Jesus, was merely 
said to have been reared at a : village called Nazareth or Nazara, 
and never taught there. In none of the Pauline or other ~ 
canonical epistles, however, is Jesus ever called Nazarite, or 
Nazarene, or “of Nazareth’’; and the Ebionite gospel, lacking 
the Nazareth story, would lack any such appellation. The 
Kbionite sect, then, appears to have stood for the first form of — 
the cult, and to have developed the first form of gospel; while 
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the later Nazarzean sect appears to be either a post-Pauline but 
Judaic growth from the Ebionite roots, or a post-Pauline 
grafting of another movement on the Jesuism of the Ebionites. 
Ebionism, to begin with, whether ancient and quasi- 
Samaritan or a product of innovation in the immediately pre- 
-Roman period, is intelligible as the label of a movement which 
held by the saying “ Blessed are ye poor”’ or ‘poor in spirit,” : 
found in the so-called Sermon on the Plain and Sermon on the 
Mount (Luke vi, 20; Matt. v, 3). In poverty-stricken Jewry, 
with a prophetic and proverbial literature in which, as generally 
in the East, the poor are treated with sympathy, such a label 
would readily grow popular, as it had done for the Buddhist 
“‘mendicants” in India. Its association, however, with the 
cult of a slain and Messianic Jesus raises the question whether 
the latter was not the germ of the fhovement; and there are 
some grounds for surmising that the sect may have arisen 
around one Jesus the son of Fandira, who is thentioned in the 
Talmud as having been hanged.on a treg and stoned to death 
at Lydda, on the eve of a Passover, in the reign of Alexander 
Janneus. It was customaty to execute important offenders at 
that season; and as the Paschal feast had a specifically atoning 
significance, a teacher then executed might come to be regarded 
as an atoning sacrifice. But there are @aces in the Old Testa- 
ment of a Messianic movement connected with the name Jesus 
at some uncertain period before the Christian era. In the 
book of Zechariah, of which the first six chapf®rs appear to be 
much later than the rest, ¢here is famed one Jesus (Heb. 
Joshua), a high priest, who figures Messianically as “the 
Branch,” and is doubly crowned a8 priest and king. In the 
obseurity which covers most of the prophetic literature, it is 
difficult to say for what historic activities this piece of 
symbolism stands; but it must have stood for something. 
From it, in any case, we gather the fact that much stress was 
laid on the symbol of “the Branch” (or ‘‘sprout”’), called in 
the present text of Zechariah tsemach, but in Isaiah nazar or 
netzer. Among the Gentiles that symbol belonged to the 
worships of several Gods and Goddesses—as Mithra, Attis, 
Apollo, and Démétér—and appears to have meant the principle 
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of life, typified in vegetation; among the Jews it was certainly 
bound up with the general belief in a coming Messiah who 
should restore Jewish independence. It is not impossible, 
then, that a Messianic party were early called “ Netzerites”’ or 
‘“Nazareans” on that account; and such a sect could in the 
Judaic fashion find all manner of significances in the name of 
the high priest, since “‘ Jesus”” (=Joshua) signified Saviour, 
and the ancient and mythical Joshua was a typical deliverer. 
The Mosaic promise (Deut. xviii, 15) of a later prophet and 
leader, which in the Acts is held to apply to the crucified 
Jesus, had formerly been held by Jews to apply to the Joshua 
who succeeded Moses; and in that case there is reason to 
surmise that an older myth or cult centring round the name 
had given rise to the historical fiction of the Hebrew books. 
In some very ancient M8S. the text of the epistle of Jude, 
verse 5, reads “‘Jesus’’ where our version has “the “Lord,” a 
circumstance which sufgests y&t another Joshuan myth. But 
the subject remaing obscure. There is even some doubtful 
evidence of the later existence of a sect of ‘‘ Jesseans,’’ possibly 
distinct from the historical “‘ Esseres,” who may have founded 
on Isaiah’s “ Branch from the roots of Jesse.” 

The following, then, are the historical possibilities. A poor 
sect or caste of Ebion@n, marked off from orthodox Jewry, and 
akin to the population of Samaria, may have subsisted through- 
out the post-exilic period, and may either have preserved an 
old Jesuist culf with a sacrament or adopted a later Samaritan 
movement. From that might have been developed the 
““Nazarene”’ sect of Christist history. On tke other hand, a 
sect of ‘‘ Nazareans,” holding by the Messianic name of Jesus, 
may have existed in the pre-Roman period, but may have 
come to figure specially as Ebionim or “ poor’’ when the 
earlier or political form of Messianic hope waned. Their 
name may also have led to their being either confused or r 
conjoined with the ‘‘ Nazarites”’ of Jewry, a numerous but 
fluctuating body, under temporary vows of abstention. But 
that body, again, may have become generally Messianist, and 
may have adopted the Messianic “‘ Branch”’ in the verbalizing 
spirit so common in Jewry, while continuing to call itself 
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Nazarite in the old sense. It is indeed on record that some 
Jews made vows to “be a Nazarite when the Son of David 
should come’’; and such were free to drink wine on Sabbaths, 
though not $n week days. Such Nazarites could have consti- 
tuted the first sacramental assemblies of the Christists. And 
as the Hebrew Nazir (Sept. Gr. Nazoraios) had the meaning 
of “consecrated” or “holy to the Lord,” the early Gentile 
Christians may very well have translated the word into their 
own languages instead of transliterating it. On that view -the 
hagiot or “saints” of the Acts and the epistles and the 
Apocalypse may have strictly stood for “ the Nazirites,”’ ‘‘ the 
devott.”’ 

Seeing, however, that the later Nazareeans are reported to 
have adopted the (obviously late) first and second chapters of 
Matthew, while the Ebionites rejected them; and seeing that 
these chapters, embodying the story of the flight into Egypt, 
make Jesus at once a Jewish and a Gentile Christ, it would 
appear that the Gentile movemerft had then reacted on the 
Jewish, and that the ultra-Jewish Jesuists had now relin- 
quished the name of Nazarafan to the less rigid, who at this 
stage probably used a Greek gospel. Finally, as the original 
sense of “‘ Nazirite” implied either a Judaic yvow—irksome to 
the Gentile Christians, and probably to many of the Jewish— 
or a specially Judaic character in the founder, and as the 
political implication of the “netzer ” (supposing that to have 
adhered to the sect-name) was anti-Roman, thefé would arise 
a disposition to seek for the term another significance. This, 
presumably on the suggestion of Gentiles accustomed to hear 
Jewish sectaries called “ Galileans,’’°was found in the figment 
that *he founder, though declared to have been Messianically 
born in Bethlehem, had been reared in the Galilean village of 
Nazareth or Nazara. Instead of being a historical datum, as 
*s assumed by so many rationalizing historians, that record 
appears to be really a pragmatic myth superimposed on the 
Bethlehem myth. The textual analysis shows that wherever 
it occurs in the gospels and Acts the name Nazareth has been 
foisted on the documents. 

Hence, however, arose the Greek form ‘“‘ Nazarenos,’’ 
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which finally became to a certain extent imposed on the 
canonical gospels, but especially on that of Mark, which 
appears to have been redacted under Roman authority in the 
interests of ecclesiastical order. Naturally, the Latin Vulgate 
adopted the same term throughout the gospels and Acts, save 
in the crucial text, Matt. ii, 23. Otherwise the texts are 
almost wholly in favour of the form ‘‘ Nazoraios’’—that is, 
Nazarean or Nazirite. 


§ 3. Personality of the Nominal Founder 


Even for minds wont to see mere myth in the idea of 
such long-worshipped Saviours as Apollo and Osiris, Krishna 
and Mithra, it cannot but be startling to meet for the first 
time the thought that there ig no historic reality in a figure 
so long revered and bel®ved by half the human race as the 
Jesus of the gospels, It was only after generations 5f scrutiny 
that modern rationaligm begah to doubt the actuality of the 
Teacher it had unkesitatingly surmised behind the impossible 
demigod of the records. The first, indeed, to see in him 
sheer myth were the students who were intent chiefly on the 
myths of action in the story: to return to the teaching as 
such was to recover the old jmpression of a real voice. It is 
only after a further @nalysis—a scrupulous survey of the texts 
—that the inquirer can realise how illusory that impression 
really is. 

The proposition is not that the mere lateness of the 
gospels deprives them of authority as evidence (for they 
proceeded on earlier documents), but that*throughout they 
are demonstrably results of agcretion through several genera- 
tions, and that the earliest sections were put together long 
after the period they profess to deal with. ‘The older portions 
of the Pauline epistles show no knowledge of any Jesuine 
biography or any Jesuine teaching—a circumstance which 
suggests that the Jesus of Paul is much more remote from 
Paul’s day than is admitted by the records. Later, the 
Christian writers are found to have certain narratives, evidently 
expanded from generation to generation, till at the end of the 
second century there exist the four canonical gospels, which, 
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however, are not known to have been even then completed. 
Celsus, in his anti-Christian treatise, supposed to have been 
written between 170 and 180, speaks of the gospels as having 
undergone endless alteration ; and ‘additions were still possible 
after the time of Origen, who weakly replied to Celsus that 
the alterations were the work of heretics. Side by side with 
the four there had grown up a number of “apocryphal” 
gospels, of which some were long as popular as the canonical, 
though all were ultimately discarded by the Councils of the 
Church. The principle of exclusion was essentially that of 
the tentative criticism of modern times—the critical sense 
of the inferiority of mere tales of wonders to narratives which 
contained, besides wonders, elements of moral instruction. 

In natural course criticism first rejects miraculous episodes, 
next excludes teachings which purport to come from a God- 
man, and*then seeks to infer a personality from those which 
are left; but inasmuch as those, like the rest, are disparate 
and even contradictory, the pracess usually ends in an 
avowedly arbitrary selection. And to all such selection the 
loyal study of the texts is fatal. To put aside, as some still 
do, the fourth gospel, and then take a stand on the synoptics, 
is merely to arrest factitiously fhe critical process, which, 
when consistently pursued, leads to the conviction , that the 
synoptics were built up by the same order of impulses, under 
the same conditions of unchecked invention and interpolation, 
as gave rise to the most obvious fictions in “the gospel of 
“John.” We are led without escape to the conclusion that 
no strain of teaching in the gospels can be fathered on the 
shadowy founder, who for Paul, is only a crucified phantom. 
The humanistic teachings are no more primordial, no less 
capable of interpolation, than the mystical and the oracular. 
Some of the best sayings are among the very latest ; some of 
the narrowest belong to the earliest tradition. Collectively, 
they tell of a hundred hands. 

Surmising that the nominal founder of Paul’s Jesuism 
may possibly be the slain Jesus Pandira of the Talmud, a 
hundred years “before Christ,’ we next ask whether any 
such founder must not be supposed to have taught something, 
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to make men see in him a Messiah and preserve his name. 
The answer is that the name alone was a large part of the 
qualification for a Jewish Messiah; that the chance of his 
execution on the eve of the Passover would givé it for some 
Jews a mystic significance; and that a story of his resurrec- 
tion, a story easily floated in case of an alleged sorcerer, such 
as the Talmudic Jesus, would complete the conditions required 
for the growth of a myth and a cult, seeing that the Jews 
traditionally expected the Messiah to come at midnight of 
the day of Passover. Doubtless the alleged sorcerer may 
have been an innovating teacher. It is quite possible, indeed, 
that as a bearer of the fated name he may have made 
Messianic claims: the form of death said to have been 
inflicted on him suggests energetic priestly or political 
hostility. But of his ‘utterances history preserves no trace : 

even in the Talmud his story has passed into legerfdary form. 
Thus it is not ever certaifi that “pre-Christian” Jesuism 
took shape round the memary of an actual man. The mythic 
Joshua (Jesus) of the Old Testament is seen to have been in 
all likelihood, like Samson, an dncient Semitic Sun-God, his 
name, “ the Saviour,” being a common divine epithet; and 
as he is in Perso-Arab tradition the son of the mythic Miriam 
(Mary), it may be tleat the roots of the historic Christian cult 
go back to an immemorial Semitic antiquity, when already 
the name of Jesus was divine.’ In the shadow of that name 
its origins aré hidden. 

What is clear is that the central narrative of the gospel 
biography, the story of the Last Supper, the Agony, Betrayal, 
Trial, and Crucifixion, i8 neither a contemporary report nor 
a historical tradition, but the ‘simple transcript of a Mystery- 
Drama. The proof lies in the very structure of the document. 

Anyone who will attentively follow the account of the 
Last Supper and its sequele in the first gospel will see that 
it reproduces a series of closely-continuous dramatic scenes, 
with no room given to such considerations as would naturally 
occur to a narrator of real events, and no sign of perception 


1 The point is discussed in Pagan Christs, 2nd ed. Pt. II, ch. i, § 10. 
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of the extreme improbability of the huddled sequence set 
forth. A more or less unnatural compression of events is the 
specific mark of drama, even in the hands of great masters, 
as Shakespeare and Ibsen; and the primitive mystery-play, 
as might be expected, is excessively compressed, so as to 
conform to the recognised Greek rule that the action of a 
drama should be limited to twenty-four hours. Jesus is made 
to take the Passover after dark; then to go forth in the night 
for no reason given with his disciples, who sleep while -he 
prays ; then to be captured in the darkness by a “ multitude ”’ ; 
then to be taken straight to the high priest, “where the 
scribes and elders were gathered together.” These now 
proceed, in the dead of the night, to “seek false witnesses,” 
and “many*false witnesses’? come, to no purpose, till “after- 
ward’? come two who testify to hisewords about destroying 
the tempte ; whereupon he is judged and buffeted, and the 
night’s history ends with the episode of *Peter*s denial. No 
hint is ever given of anything said or done or felt by Jesus 
on the way from the Supper to the Mount, or in the ‘interval 
between the Jewish and the*Roman trials. 

Such a narrative cannot have been originally composed 
for reading. A writer, whether inventing or reproducing 
hearsay, would have sought to explain the strangety protracted 
midnight procedure of the high priest and scribes and elders ; 
would have given some thought to the time necessary between 
event and event; would have thought of the Lord in his 
dungeon. The story before gis yields*exactly what could be 
scenically enacted, nothing more; and where on the stage the 
successive scenes would originally raise no question of the 
time gaken, the unreflecting narrative loses all verisimilitude 
by making everything happen in unbroken sequence, and by 
making the Master utter words of prayer which, apart from 
*the audience of the drama, there was no one to hear. In the 
play the “‘ false witnesses ”” would of necessity be sent for and 
introduced without lapse of time, and the action would raise 
in a popular audience no perplexity, where the narrative loses 
all semblance of probability by turning the dramatic act into 
a historical process. After the unspecified slight pause till 
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“the morning was come,” the action is resumed before Pilate 
with the same dramatic speed, and the execution impossibly 
follows immediately on the trial. We are reading the bare 
transcript of a mystery-drama; a transcript so bare that, in 
the scene of the Passion, the speech beginning ‘“ Sleep on 
now,’ and that beginning “ Arise, let us be going,” are put 
together as if they were one utterance, without specification 
of the required exit and entrance between. 

Such a clearly dramatic composition can be accounted for 
only as a development, after the fashion of the pagan mystery- 
dramas, from a remote, primitive rite of human sacrifice, such — 
as we know to have been long habitual among the Jews as 
among other Semites. To the ancient rite the very name of 
eas. probably belonged; and the existing docurfient is pre- 
sumptively an adaptation, made after the fall of Jerusalem 
by Gentile Christists, of a simpler and earlier Judaic ritual- 
drama. We are thug left facing a myth, not a history— 
a Jesus who compares not with Mohammed but with Dionysos 
and Osiris. 

When the historic Church set about a statement of. its 
history it could not even fix satisfactorily the year of its 
supposed founéer’s birth; and the ‘‘ Christian era’’ was made 
to begin some years[-two, three, four, five, or eight—after 
that on which the chronologists were later fain to fix, by way 
of conforming to their most precise document. Their data, 
however, haveeno more value than any other guess. So little 
of the semblance of hwtorical testimony do the gospels yield 
that it is impossible to establish from them, any proposition 
as to the duration of the God-man’s ministry ; and the early 
Church in general held by the ‘tradition that it lasted exactly 
one year, an opinion which again points straight to myth, 
since it is either a dogmatic*assumption based on the formula 
of “the acceptable year of the Lord,” or a simple reversione 
to the story of the Sun-God. Of the life of the alleged teacher 
from the age of twelve to thirty—another mythological period 
—there is not a single trace, mythical or non-mythical, though 
at his death he is represented as the centre of a large and 
adoring following. Ultimately, his birth was placed at the 
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winter solstice, the birth-day of the Sun-God in the most 
popular cults; and while that is fixed as an anniversary, the 
date of his crucifixion is made to vary from year to year in 
order to conf8rm to the astronomical principle on which the 
Jews, following the sun-worshippers, had fixed their Passover. 
Between those fabulous points everything the gospels affirm 
as biographical fact is fortuitous or purposive invention, which 
on scientific analysis “leaves not a wrack behind” in the 
nature of objective history. 
Before accepting such a verdict the sympathetic seeker is 


apt to grasp at the old argument that such a figure as the 


gospel Jesus cannot have been created either by fortuitous 
fable or by fictions; that its moral stature is above that of any 


of the men w% can trace in the gospel-making period; that its 


spiritual unity excludes the th€ory of a literary mosaic. It 
must first be answered that these positions beg the question 
and falsify the data. That the &igure of the gospel Jesus is 
actually devoid of moral unity is, made clear by the very 
attempts to unify it, since they one and all leave out much of 
the records; and the claimeto moral superiority collapses, 
even apart from the obvious fact that the texts are aggrega- 
tions, as soon as we compare them with the contemporary 
and previous ethical literature of the Jeys, Greeks, Romans, 
and Hindus. There is not one teaching in the gospels that 
is not there paralleled; and the passages which have been 
claimed as most characteristic—for instance, the Sermon on 
the Mount—are mere compilatigns of earBer J ewish utterances. 
Thus the unity cyedited to the records, and the personality 
ascribed to the founder, are but creatiens of the same sympa- 
thetic khuman imagination that Svove tissues of poetry and 
pathos round the figures of Dionysos and Buddha, and framed 
for the cult of Krishna its most ipressive document when 
tRe cult was already aticiént beyond reckoning. As man has 
made his Gods, so he has made his Christs: it would be 
strange indeed if the faculty which wrought the one could not 
create the other. 
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§ 4. Myth of the Twelve Apostles 


In one of the Pauline epistles, which are usually understood 
to belong to the second generation after that of*the founder, 
there is mention of three chief Apostles with whom Paul had 
disputes, but none of any contemporary group of Twelve; and 
the only historical allusion to the latter number is in one of the 
interpolations in First Corinthians, where it appears tobe a 
patch upona patch. In the Acts of the Apostles, which though 
a fraudulent is an ancient compilation, there is a preliminary 
story of the election of an apostle to fill the place of Judas, 
deceased and disgraced; but not only is there no further 
pretence of such a process of completion, the majority of the 
twelve themselves speedily disappear from the hf&Story. Once 
more we are dealing with a myth. In the Apocalypse, again, 
after the original Judaic document has pictured a New 
Jerusalem with tWelve gates and angels, named after the 
twelve tribes, the Christian interpolator has betrayed himself 
by the awkward invention of twelve “ basement courses ”’ 
named after the “twelve Aposts of the Lamb,” where an 
original Christian author would have given the apostles the; » 
gates if anything, had a list of twelve Jesuist apostles existed 
for him. Pn heaverw the Lamb is surrounded, not by twelve 
disciples, but by the “four and twenty presbyters” of an 
older cult, probably that of Babylonia, which had twenty-four 
“Counsellor Gods.”’ ek <a .° a) 

“In the gospels thé lack of.historic foundation is no less 
decisive. Circumstantial but irreconcilable accounts, obviously 
mythical, are given of the, selection of four or five apostles, 
whereafter the narratives, without a word of preparation or 
explanation, proceed to a sudden constitution of the group of 
twelve, with only the mythological detail, in one case, that 
they were “called” by the Master on a mountain. Thus tht 
element of the Twelve is not even an early item in the records. 
It has been imposed on documents which set out with no 
such datum, but with primary groups of five, four, and three. 

The historical solution of the problem as to the source of 
the fiction is now tolerably certain. It is on record that the 
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Jewish High Priest of the latter days of the Temple, and after 
him the Patriarch at Tiberias, employed certain ‘“ Apostles ”’ 
as tribute-collectors and supervisors of the many faithful Jews 
scattered throughout the neighbouring kingdoms. By common 
Jewish usage these would number twelve. As the dispersed 
Jewish race multiplied abroad after the fall of the Temple, 
it is probable that under the upper grade of twelve there was 
- ereated a body of seventy-two collectors, who answered to the 
traditional number of “the nations” in Jewish lore. Such 
*a body is the probable basis for the admittedly mythical 
“seventy” or “seventy-two” of the third gospel. At this 
. stage the twelve appear to have exercised chiefly teaching and 
regulative functions, for it is clear that the quasi- -Christian, 
document, The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, recovered 
in 1873 and published in 1883, twas or2ginally a purely Jewish ~ 
manual of* moral exhortation, and as such bore its existing 
title. To the six or seven pueely Judafe and non-Jesuist 
chapters which seem to constitute the origipal document, and 
which contain passages copied in the so-called Sermon*on the 
Mount, there were gradually added others, introducing the 
zites of baptism and the eucharist, the name of Jesus, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and various rules of evonomic pro- 
cedure. In this gradual fashion a Jesuist ¢ult, in which Jesus 
is called the “servant” of God, was grafted on an ofiginally 
Judaic moral teaching, the prestige of the Jewish “ Twelve 
Apostles” being all the while carried on. It *was to give 
a Christian origin for this dgcument, ©r for the institution 
pointed to by its,title, that the gospel myth of the Twelve 
Apostles was framed. After the ttme of Athanasius, the 
expanded document, being still anduly Judaic and otherwise 
unsuitable for the purposes of the organized Church, passed 
into disuse ; but the myth remained. 
e As regards the three “chief” apostles named in one of the 
Pauline epistles, there is a reasonable presumption that they 
were either leading propagandists of the Jesuist cult as it existed 
at the time of the writing, or so reputed by later tradition ; 
_ but the assumption that they had been associates and disciples 
of the founder must be abandoned with the rest of the gospel 
Be: A 
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tradition. They were necessarily woven into the gospel 
narrative by the later compilers; but the Epistle to the 
Galatians lies under the general suspicion of having been 
interpolated, if not wholly forged; and its verymaming of the 
Judaic apostles is as much a ground for question as a datum 
for construction. It is probable, further, that the title 
‘brethren of the Lord” was originally a group-name, and that 
the literal construction of it was a misconception by the later 
readers or interpolators of the epistles and the gospels. 
Nothing in the gospels or the Acts can make intelligible the * 
appearance of certain actual brothers of the gospel Jesus at the 
head of a Jesuist cult. The name of Peter, finally, became e 
a nucleus for many myths; and the two epistles which bear 
his name have so little relation to the personalit# set forth in 
the gospels that both have been widely discredited as forgeries ; 
the second having indeed been so reputed in the days of 
Eusebius. The Sirfibn-Petros (Cephas) of the gospels, however, 
is in himself a mere literary creation. Represented there as 
basely denying his captured Master, he figures in the Acts as 
the supernatural slayer of Ananiss and Sapphira for a much 
slighter sin. The gospel story must be one of the products of 
the anti-Judafc animus of later Gentile Jesuists, for even the 
Ananias stdéry is late. Alf that holds good is the fact that 
a tradition grew round the names in question, both of which 
hint of mythology—Petros (“the Rock”) being the name of 
an Egyptian God and of the popular Eastern deity Mithra ; 
and Simon the name 6f a no legs popular Semitic God. In his 
final aspect as leader of the twelve, basis of the Church, and 
keeper of the heavenly keys, Peter combines the attributes of 
Mithra and of Janus, both offtcial deities of the Roman military 
class, as well as of the Egyptian Petra—who is door-keeper 
of heaven, earth, and the underworld. 

The Epistle of James, by whomsoever written, is in ne@ 
sense a Christist document—containing as it does not a single 
Jesuist or Christian doctrine, save perhaps the appended 
invective against the rich, which is Ebionitic. Of its two 
namings of Jesus, one is clearly an interpolation, and the other 
is presumptively so. There remains only a moral exhortation 
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to Jews meeting in synagogues, a teaching strictly comparable 
to that of the original and pre-Jesuine ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” though the epistle makes no mention of 
any other apostles. Such writing tells of an essentially 
different propaganda from that of the Christists proper; and 
its preservation by them testifies to its priority. The epistles 
ascribed to John, on the contrary, belong to a considerably 
later period; telling as they do of a fanatical movement 
avhich swears by the name of Jesus the Christ as one who 
has died to take away sin, but which is full of apprehension 
.as to the advent and functions of a number of Anti-Christs. 
Judas (Ioudas), of whom there is no mention in any of the 
epistles, and whose traditional treason is not recognized in the” 
lately-recovered ‘‘ Gospel of Petar,” or,in the pseudo-Pauline 
reference to, “‘ the twelve,” is a late creation; having probably 
taken shape first as a simple Loydavos, ‘ ded ew, in an early 
Christian mystery-play of the crucifixion and resurrection. 
Mythologically, the conception may derive ftom the Déabolos 
r “Adversary” of Persian lore, as Judas in the gospels is 
called “‘a devil’; and the tradition which gave him red hair 
assimilated him to Typhon, the slayer of the Egyptian Saviour- 
God, Osiris. On the other hand, the name may have a mytho- 
logical connection with the story of the betrayal of Joseph by 
his eleven brethren, of whom Judas was the ringleader.’ The 
story of the betrayal in the gospels is in any ¢ase plainly 
fabulous. The hired help of Judas is repgesented as necessary 
to identify a teacher who figured daily in the temple, and was 
a familiar figure to the populace. Such a myth can be best 
explained on the theory that a J estiist mystery-play, arising or 
becomifig modified among the Gentiles, would readily represent 
a Jew as betraying the Lord, even as the twelve were repre- 
sented as forsaking their master. A bag to hold the blood- 
money would be a dramatic accessory, and would originate 
the view that Judas had been the treasurer of the apostolic 


group. 


1 See Wladimir Lessevich, La Légende de Jesus et les traditions populaires, 
1903. (Ext. dela Revue Internationale de Sociologie.) 
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§ 5. Primary Forms of the Cult 


In its first traceable historic form Christianity was simply 
a phase of Judaism, being the creed of a srnall number of 
Jews and Jewish proselytes who believed that the long-desired 
Messiah had come in the person of one Jesus, who had been 
so slain as to constitute an atoning sacrifice. Such believers 
were wont to meet at simple religious banquets, of a kind 
common in the Greco-Roman world, where they ate and drank 
in a semi-ceremonial way. A sacrificial banquet of this kind” 
was one of the most universal features of ancient religion, 
being originally the typical tribal ceremony ; and though © 
«mong the Jews it had been to a remarkable extent super- 
seded by sacrifices without communion, the usage was once as 
general with them as with the Gentiles. If grown rare in 
their life, the idea was abundantly preserved in their sacred 
books. The presumption is that such a banquet was connected 
with the Semitic God-name-Jesus or Joshua before the Christian 
era; otherwise we must conclude that a sect of Jesuists, starting 
from the bare belief in the sacrifftial death, adopted arbitrarily 
a kind of rite which was identified with the heathen worships 
of the surrounding Gentiles, and adopted also the Gentile sun- 
worshippers’ practic@of assembling by night. Paul’s Corinthian 
converts are described as frequenting indifferently the table of 
Jesus (“the Lord”) and the table of “demons ”’—that is, of 
heathen Gods or Demigods. As the less orthodox Jews had 
long’ dabbled in similar “‘ mysteries,” there is every probability 
that private “‘ Holy Suppers ”’ had been practised even in Jewry 
by some groups long before .the Christian period, whether or 
not in connection with the name of Jesus “the Saviour.’ The 
gospel phrase “blood of the covenant” points to a standing 
usage, the original form of which was probably the mutual 
drinking of actual human blood by the parties to a solemfi 
pledge. In the Hebrew system some such covenant was held 
to be set up between the Deity and the worshippers on the one 
hand, and among the latter themselves on the other, when a 


1 See Pagan Christs, 2nd ed. Pt. I, ch. i, §§ 7-12. 
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sacrifice was partaken of. But it is further probable that the 
idea of a mystical partaking of an atoning or inspiring “ body 
and blood ’’ was of old standing in the same kind of connection. 
Such a practice was certainly part of the great Asiatic cults of 
Dionysos and Mithra; and as the ancient idea of a sacrificial 


banquet in honour of a God usually was that in some sense 


the worshipped power was either eaten, or present as partaker, 
it is more than likely that any banquets in connection with the 
Syrian worships of Adonis and (or) Marnas (each name—“ the 
Lord”) carried with them the same significance. In early 
Christian usage the ministrant of the eucharist spoke in the 
person of the founder, using the formulas preserved in the 
gospels; and as the priest in the cult of Attis also personated, 
the God, thére is a strong presumption that the same thing 
had been done in Jewry in the pre-Chsistian period, by way of 
modifyinge a still older usage in which a deified victim was 
actually slain and eaten. @ Ree We 
For such an ancient Jesuine eucharist (revived, perhaps, 
as old mysteries were apt to be among the Jews, no léss than 
among other ancient peoples, in times of national disaster) a , 
new meaning may have been found in the story of an actually 
slain man Jesus, whose death took a sacrificial uspect from its 
occurrence at the time of the af ning fgast. Inethe earliest 
written teaching, certainly, Jesus is not a God; he & merely 
the Jewish God’s ‘holy servant.’’ The eating of his symbolic 
body and blood, however, was on a par with ¢he rituals in 
which Pagans mystically partook of their deities, and it thus 
lay in the nature,of the eucharist that he should become divine 
if he were not so originally. The expression “Son of God,” 
once of common application, would in his case come to have a 
special force, in terms of the ancient Semitic doctrine that the 
great God Kronos or Saturn or Fl had sacrificed his “ only 


poegotten. Son.’ Abraham undertakes to do the same thing i in 


the legend in Genesis; and Abraham and Isaac as well as 
Jacob were presumptively ancient deities. On the other hand, 
the evolufion of a fabulous hero from man to demigod, and 
thence to a status among the highest Gods, is a common 
phenomenon in the ancient religions (Herakles and Dionysos 
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a 


being typical cases), and among the recognized Syrian worships 
there was already one of a Theandrios or God-man. EHyen for 
the Jews the name Jehovah was applicable to the Messiah. 
It lay, too, in the nature of the religious instingt that the man- 
like and man-loving God should gradually take the foremost 
place in a cult in which he was at first subordinate, as happened 
in the worships of Dionysos, Mithra, Herakles, and Krishna. 

- Some such tendency is seen in the worship of Demigods among 
the earlier Hebrews (Deut. xxxii, 17; Heb.). 

It is not necessary to suppose that the Christian cult arose* 
solely by way of a mystic sacrament. There may have been a 
blending of the usage of quasi- -commemorative banquets, the , 

Sepia Agaye or love-feasts of antiquity, with that of a special 
‘ mystery”; and in the case of the latter there nfay have been — 
many varieties, as thereewere tater in the matter. of liturgies. 
The humble Corinthian banquets appear to have combined the 
features of Agape end Euchagistia, and in the former aspect — 
they were anythin but solemn ; some of the members sleeping, 
some dfinking too much—a ‘pathetic picture of the dim yearning 
for communion among a heavy-laden caste. But the nature of 
the eucharist proper, the claim to present an immortal “ body 
and blood” fr regenerative eating and drinking, involved a 
striving after sacro-sgnctity ;¢ and as soon as a regular ministrant 
was appbvinted by any group he would tend to develop into a 
priest of the Christist mysteries, magnifying his office. 

The greatefeature of the Jewish Feast of the Passover being 
the eating of a lamb¢‘before the Lord,” that usage would in 
Jewish circles be preferred to, or at least combined with, the 
sacrament of bread and wine, “ Ceres and Bacchus,” which 
was perhaps commonest among the Gentiles. In the legend 
of Abraham and Melchisedek, priest of the Pheenician God 
El Elyon, there figures a sacramental meal of bread and wine 
(Gen. xiv, 18) ; and in the non-canonical book of Kcclesiasticus 
there is a passage (1, 15) which suggests a use of wine as 
symbolical of blood. The “shew-bread,’’ too,-seems to have 
had a measure of sacramental significance. But while such 
a rite would seem to have flourished in the background of 
Judaism, that of the Passover was one of the great usages of 


i 
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the Jewish world, and the first Jesuists clearly held by 1G; sae 
is indeed one of the hierological probabilities that the paschal 
lamb was anciently “ Jeschu” or Jesus, the springtide symbol 
of a Sun-God sp named ; for in the book of Revelation, which 
is markedly Judaic, “‘ the Lamb” figures as the known symbol 
or mystic name of a Son of God “slain from the founding of 
the world,” and identified with a mystic Jesus who is one with 
Jehovah—this apparently long before the Christian cult in 
general had arrived at such a doctrine. There is a mytho- 
logical presumption that such language had reference to the 
fact—dwelt on by later Jewish writers—that the date of the 


. Passover fell at the entrance of the sun into the constellation 


Aries in the zodiac; and the rule that the paschal lamb must 
be roasted, wot boiled,-tells also of the sun-myth. Yet agaia, 
the lamb is the animal lattery suhgtituted in the myth of 
Abrahameand Isaac for the sacrificed only-begotten son Isaac, 
whose name in the Hebrew (Yjischak) cemes somewhat near 
to the common form of the name Jesus (Yeschu), and who is 
mythologically identifiable as a ctn-God.” In any came, “the 
Lamb slain for us”’ in the, Apocalypse implies a recognized 
sacrament of lamb-eating, such as that of the Passover, which 
was anciently the time for sacrificing first-born soms (Ex. xxi, 29), 
and which is explained even in she prigstly myth as a com- 
memoration of the sparing of the first-born of Israel evhen the 
first-born of Egypt were divinely destroyed. Tosucha national 
precedent the Hebrew Jesuists would tend to clang as they did 
to the practice of circumcision. - 

But mere poyerty on the one hand, and on the other the 


- then common ascetic instinct (which in some cases put water 


for wine), would tell among Gentiles against the eating of 
actual flesh even when the pretence was to eat flesh and drink 
blood. In some early Christian gfoups accordingly the sacrifi- 


© cial food took the shape of a model of a lamb in bread’ (a kind 


of device often resorted to in pagan worship with a special form 
of animal sacrifice), while others actually ate a lamb and drank 


~ its blood, as did some of the Mithraists and some of the Egyptian 


1 See Christianity and Mythology, Qnd ed. p. 209; Pagan Christs, 2nd ed. 
p. 143. f 
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worshippers of Ammon. The Pauline phrase, ‘ Our Passover 
also has been sacrificed, Christ’”—which may or may not be 
an interpolation—would square with either practice. But that 
Jews who had been wont to make much of @ paschal lamb, 
and who held Jesus to have represented that lamb, should pass 
at once to a sacred meal of simple bread and wine or water, is 
unlikely ; and the gospels themselves indicate that a dish of 
another kind preceded the bread and wine formality in the 
traditional Supper. 

Light is thrown on the original nature of the Jesuist rite” 
by the Paschal controversy in which the Eastern and Western 
churches are found embroiled towards the end of the second e 
century. It turned nominally on the different accounts of the 
‘trucifixion in the synoptics and the fourth gospél. Whereas 
the synoptics make Jesug takeethe Passover with his disciples 
in due course, and die on the cross on the first day (the Jewish 
day being reckoned érom evenjng to evening), the fourth gospel 
makes him sup informally with his disciples on the day before 
the PassSoyer, and die at the very hour of the paschal meal. 
The idea obviously is that implied in the Pauline phrase 
already quoted—that he is henceforth the substitute for the 
lamb; and in actual fact the Eastern Christians of the second 
century are dound brgaking their Easter fast on the Passover 
day, white the Westerns did not break it till the Sunday of 
the resurrection. Evidently the Eastern Christians had all 
along preserved an immemorial usage of eating their eucharist © 
on the Passover. They did not do this as orthodox Jews, for 
they called their meal one of “ salvation’’ in a Christist sense, 
and their opponents did not charge them with Judaizing ; but 
they argued that they must take the eucharist at the time at 
which Jesus took it with his disciples; while the Westerns 
contended that the time for*rejoicing and commemoration was 
the day of resurrection. The explanation is that the story of® 
Jesus eating with his disciples is a myth of the kind always 
framed to account for an ancient ritual practice; that the 
Jewish circumstances naturally gave the story a form which 
made Jesus obey a Judaic ordinance; and that the Westerns, 
coming newly into the cult, either recoiled from the procedure 
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of a banquet on the very eve of the Lord’s betrayal, or followed 
an Adonisian or Attisian usage, in which the original sacrificial 
banquet, though perhaps not abandoned, had been over- 
shadowed by the “love feast” on the announcement that 
“the Lord has arisen.” | 
In the nature of the case, the controversy was insoluble by 
argument. The Hasterns had always taken the Holy Supper 
at the time of the Passover, and they had the gospel story 
telling them to repeat it “in remembrance” of the Lord who 
*so supped at the Passover. The Westerns had the fourth 
gospel as their evidence that Jesus actually died at the time 
. of the Passover, thus constituting a universal substitute for 
the Jewish sacrifice ; and as in this gospel there is no use of 
bread and vine, but merely the nondescript meal which 
precedes the ritual in the synéptics,eand in which the only 
symbolic act is the giving of a “sop” to the betrayer, they 
were left to practise the traditiomal euchgrst inethe way most 
conformable to their feelings or to their prg-Christian usages. 
All theory was finally lost sight of in the historic churéh, with 
its daily celebration of the ‘“‘ mass,” which is the annual 
sacrifice turned into a weekly and daily one; but from the 
whole discussion there emerges the fact that the sacrifice is 
the oldest element in the cult,*antedasing its Biographical 
myths. And as the symbolic eating of bread and®wine as 
“ body and blood” in the pagan cults is a late refinement on 
a grosser practice of primitive sacrifice, so i€ was in the 
Christist. As the wafer ig the Catholic ritual is the 
attenuated symbo) of the bread of the mystic supper, so that 
bread was in turn an attenuated symbol of an earlier object. 
When Christianity comes int® aggressive competition with 
Paganism, one of the common charges of its Roman enemies 
is found to be that the Christians were wont to eat the body 
®f an actual child in their mysteries. There is no good reason 
to believe that this horror ever happened among them; though 
the language of the rite tells of a pre-historic practice of human 
sacrifice and ritual cannibalism, such as actually took place 
among the early Semites and the pre-Christian Mexicans, and 
was said to have been in use among the Druids about the 
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beginning of the Christian era; but it is probable that in 
some Christist groups there was a usage of eating a baked 
image of a child, as had been done in the Dionysian mysteries. 
The manipulation of the Abraham and Isaa@ legend, taken 
with other data in the Pentateuch and elsewhere, makes it 
clear that child-sacrifice had been practised among the early 
Hebrews as among the Pheenicians, and that the sacrifice of 
a lamb or kid became the equivalent, as it was perhaps the 
prototype. When it was permitted to substitute a dough 
image for the actual lamb, the mystical principle could be ° 
further served by a dough image of the child that the lamb 
itself typified. Under the veil of secrecy, which was as much 
a matter of course with the early Christians as with the 
‘pagan initiates of the Eleusinian and other mysteries, such 
variations of the cult were possible to an indefinite extent. It 
was only when there grew up an ecclesiastical orgarization, in 
the spirit and en thé gcale ofethe imperial system itself, and 
when the compiled,gospels had become a recognised code for 
the Chfirch in general, that they were reduced to the norm 
of the pagan sacrament of bread and wine. 

The only other primary Christian rite, that of baptism, is 
shown even if the gospels to have been pre-Christian ; and 
the anti-Juflaic Johe the Baptist may have been a historic 
figure afnong the Jews, though his connection with the 
Christos is a myth, seen in the gospels in different stages of 
its developmefit.. The presumption is that it was framed at 
the stage at which the*Jewish Christists, faced by the Pauline 
and Gentile opposition to circumcision, hitherto held binding 
among the Jesuists, detided to substitute baptism (which 
already had a Jewish vogue)*and thereby maintain a Jewish 
primacy. But baptism too was a common Gentile usage, as was 
the use of holy water, later adopted by the Christian Church. 

With these Christist rites, it is clear, there was originallye 
associated a fixed belief in the speedily-approaching end of the 
world, that being the notion which most completely pervades 
every book in the New Testament. The rites then, like the 


1 See Christianity and Mythology, 2nd ed .p. 396 and refs. 
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similar mysteries of the Pagans, were regarded as the way 
of entrance into the future life, whether that were conceived 
as the apparition of a supernatural New Jerusalem on earth, 
or as a transformed existence in a material heaven in the skies. 
For the Pauline period, the approaching catastrophe was 
evidently the supreme pre-occupation; and to the fear of it 
the whole of the early Christian propaganda appealed. There 
is no reason, however, to believe that the Christians at 
Jerusalem ever ‘had all things in common,” as is asserted in 
*the Acts of the Apostles, where other passages confute the 
claim. Such communities indeed had arisen in antiquity, and 
- there was « kindred tradition that Pythagoras had centuries 
before, in Italy, converted by one discourse a multitude of 
hearers, wh@ adopted a communal life. But the narrative th 
the Acts, especially as regards thee fable of Ananias and 
Sapphira,eseems to have been framed in the interest of some 
of the Christian communist groups wltch arose after the . 
period in question, and whose promoters needed at once an 
apostolic precedent for their ideal and a menace against those 
who temporized with it. In.the Pauline epistles the Gentile 
converts, so far from cultivating community of goods, are seen 
going to law with each other before heathen jue@ges. 
It is probable that the use ®f the gign of the cross, as 
a mark of membership and a symbol of salvation, befonged to 
the earliest stages of the cult; at least the sign in question 
figures as the mark of a body of religious enthusiasts in Jewry 
as early as the Book of Hizekiel (ix,e4; Heb.) ; and in the 
Apocalypse (vii, 2, 3) the “seal of the living God” appears to 
‘have been understood in the same,sense as the sign prescribed 
in the prophecy. The Hebrev letter tau, there specified, is 
known to have represented at different periods different forms 
of cross; and the oldest of all is*believed to have been the 
ecruxz ansata of the Egyptians, which was a hieroglyph. of 
immortal life. Thus the historic form of the crucifix was 
determined, not by the actual manner of normal crucifixion 
(for in that the arms were drawn above the head and not 
outspread), but by previous symbolism. In the Egyptian 
ritual of Osiris a spreading of the arms on the cross was in 
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remote antiquity a form of mystic regeneration ; and in some 
amulets the stawros or tree-cross of Osiris is found repre- 
sented with human arms. 


§ 6. Rise of Gentile Christism’ 


A severance between the Jewish and the Gentile Christists 
was the necessary condition of any wide spread of the cult. 
Though it was the success of Jewish proselytism that paved 
the way for the propaganda of Christism, only a handful of 


Gentiles would willingly bow to the Jewish pretension of ° 


holding all the sources of “ salvation.” That a Grecized Jew, 


as Paul is represented to have been, should begin to make » 


the cult cosmopolitan, in despite of opposition from Jerusalem, 
i8 likely enough ; and continued opposition would*only deepen 
the breach. The Judaie claims involved a financial interest ; 
and as local economic interest was a factor in the development 
of every Gentile gréup of Christists, a theological argument 
for Gentile independence was sure to be evolved. As the 
composition of the Christ- myth proceeded, accordingly, various 
episodes to the discredit of theemythic twelve disciples of 
Jesus are framed: ‘“‘one of the twelve” figures as the 
betrayer; Peter openly denies his Master, and the others 
forsake hint in a kody in*the hour of trial; while their 
incapacity to understand him in life is often insisted on. 
John the Baptist and Jesus, again, are made explicitly to 
teach that the ‘Kingdom of God” is taken away from the 


Jews, though Jesus also promises the twelve that they shall © 


sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve. tribes. Finally, 
there is a manipulation of parratives on the question of the 
responsibility for Jesus’ execittion, the outcome being that it 
lies neither with the Roman governor nor with the sub-Roman 
king, but with the Jewish priests and people, even as the life 
of the Child-God at his birth is menaced by the Jewish King.¢ 
In all likelihood most of those episodes were first set forth in 
a Gentile Passion-play, whence they passed into the common 
stream of tradition; but such an item as the part played by 
Pilate is likely to have been first introduced from the Jewish 
side, Pilate having been an object of special Jewish detestation. 
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In such matters the literary or myth-making faculty of the 
Gentiles, with their many Saviour-Gods, gave them the 
* advantage over the Judaists; but the strife of the two interests 
was long and ebitter. It flames out in the Judaic book of 
Revelation, in the allusion to those who “say they are apostles 
and are not”; and long after the time allotted to Paul we find 
him caricatured in certain Judaizing writings, the so-called 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, in the person of Simon 
, Magus, an entirely unhistorical personage, who also appears in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Simon Magus is, in fact, a mythical 
figure evolved from Semo Megas or Great Sem (—Sem-on, as 
¢ Samson is Samas-on), an old Semitic Sun-God worshipped 
by the polytheists of Samaria, and in connection with whose 
cultus there® was evidently a Gentile Christist movement, of 
a Gnostic or mythical character, itseChrist being conceived 
as non-hittman. Such a movement being competitive with 
that of the Jewish Jesus, “ Simen,” to jwRom was ascribed an 
impressive Gnostic treatise, became the type of anti-Jewish 
heresy ; whence the late Christian story in the Act, where 
Elymas again (=Great El) is a mythical duplication of Simon. 
There are many signs that Samaritan elements entered 
early into the Christist movement. The fourth gospel even 
represents the founder to have Been aceepted in® Samaria as 
the Messiah; and in so far as the cult became Gentilfsed, even 
if the Ebionites did not stand for an ancient local and quasi- 
Samaritan foundation, Samaritans would be t&e more ready 
to join it, since they were thereby helping to discomfit the 
,more exclusive Jews. But they too had their Christ-myth ; 
and the conception of the Holy Syfirit as a dove came from 
them, to the Christians. Seekinty to found finally on the Old 
Testament, the scripture-makers of the latter movement had 
to explain away their Samaritan antecedents by myths of 
* heresy. 

The book of Acts as a whole, however, stands for an 
ecclesiastical tendency in the second century to make out that 
the first apostles had not been divided; that Peter too was 
a preacher of Gentile Christism, to which he had been converted 
by a vision; and that Paul, in turn, had made concessions to 
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Judaism. When the Judaic Church became less and less 
dangerous as a possible monopolist, the organizing Gentile 
churches could thus proceed to construct a theoretic connection 
between Christianity and Judaism, the “ newe dispensation ”’ 
and the old, thus preserving for the new creed the prestige of 
the Old Testament, with which, as a body of sacred books, the 
New could not for a long time compete, even in the eyes of its 
devotees. At the same time the apostles, who had long figured 
as church-founders, were effectively glorified as wonder- 
workers, being credited with miracles which rivalled those of 
the Christos himself; and Peter raises a ‘‘ Tabitha’’ from the 


dead as Jesus had done the “ Talitha’? or maiden in the 


gospels—a myth which was itself a duplicate of a traditional 
pdgan miracle later credited to Apollonius of Tyand. 

Alongside, however, ef thé systematizing or centripetal 
process there went on a centrifugal one, the ptocess of 
innovating Gentile htresy. Already in Paul’s epistles we read 
of “another Jesus’? whom the apostle ‘‘ had not preached”’; 
and in the second century a dozen “ Gnostic ’’ heresies were 
. honeycombing the movement. ‘Their basis or inspiration was 
the mystic claim to inner light, “ gnosis’? or knowledge, 
disparaged in the Pauline phrase about ‘“ knowledge [or 
science] falstly so-called.” “It was in nearly all cases a 
combinatiin of ideas current in the theosophies of Asia and 
Egypt with the God-names of the Judaic and Christian cults. 
So powerful wés the instinct of independence, then as in later 
periods of political chafige, that the spirit of Gnosticism, in 
a Judaic form, found its way into the expanding gospels, where 
Jesus is at times made to’ pose as the holder of a mystical 
knowledge, denied to the capacities of the multitude,, but 
conveyed by him to his disciples; who, however, are in other 
passages reduced to the popular level of spiritual incapacity. 
It cannot be doubted that the ferment thus promoted by what 
the systematizers denounced as heresy helped at first to spread 
the cult, at least in name, since all Christists alike would tend 
to resort to the eucharist, or to the assemblies which were 
to develop into Churches. . 

At first the Jewish Christists may well have shared in the 
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ordinary Jewish detestation of the Roman tyranny ; and for 
them Nero may have been “ Anti-Christ,” as he appears to be 
in the Apocalypse ;. but there. is no good reason to suppose that 
in Nero’s day thehistoric Christians in Rome were a perceptible 
quantity. Martyr-making later became an ecclesiastical 
industry ; and the striking passage in Tacitus which alleges 
the torture and destruction of a “vast multitude” of Christians 
at Nero’s hands is nowhere cited in Christian literature till 
after the printing, under suspicious circumstances, of the 
*“nnals. No hint of such a catastrophe «ds given in the Acts 
of the Apostles. An equivalent statement to that of Tacitus 
sis first found in the chronicle of Sulpicius Severus in the fifth 
century, where it is an expanded episode in the midst of an 
extremely cutt epitome. The similarly suspicious passage 
on the same subject in Suetonius is pyt in further perplexity 
by the same writer’s statement that in the reign of Claudius 
the Jews in Rome were constantJy rioting,‘ Chyestus stirring 
them up’’—an expression which suggests, if anything, that 
there was on foot in Rome a common Je®Wish moversent of 
Messianic aspiration, in which the Christ was simply expected 
as a deliverer, apart from any such special cult as that of Jesus. 
It is quite inapplicable to any such movement as is set forth 
in the Pauline epistles. In aay case, after the fall of 
Jerusalem Jesuist hopes were visibly confined to the seligious 
sphere ; and Gentile Christianity above all was perforce resigned 
to the imperial system, of which it was one day,to become a 
limb. e 
There is seen ,too, even on the face of the Pauline epistles, 

& superimposing of the new Greek terms and concepts on the 

vocabulary of Jewish theology—tetms of metaphysic and religion 

such as immortality, conscience, providence, natural, corruptible, 

invisible—and in the language of tke gospels and the Acts the 

Grecising influence becomes more and more marked, increasing 

in the Acts and in the third gospel, and becoming paramount 

in the fourth. The very conception of religious as distinct 

from temporal salvation is Hellenistic or Persian rather than 

Judaic; and the title of Saviour, which becomes the special 
\ epithet of the Christ, is constituted as much by pagan usage 

: 
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as by the original significance of the name Jesus. Gentile 
also, rather than Judaic—though common to the pre-Judaic 
Semites and the idolaters among the Hebrews—was the idea 
' expressed in the Pauline epistles that the Christist who partakes 
of the mystic rite suffers with and henceforth is one with the 
slain demigod, being “ crucified with Christ.” That conception 
is precedented generally in all the cults of ritual mourning, 
notably in that of Osiris, and particularly in that of Attis, in 
which the worshippers gashed themselves and punctured their 
hands or necks; someof the priests even mutilating themselves® 
as the God was mutilated in the myth. The Pauline expression 

is to be understood in the light of the passage in which a bitter » 
censure, for having taken up a false Christism, is passed on the 

Galatians, “‘ before whose eyes Christ had been opgnly depicted, 

crucified”’ (cp. I Cor. xig 26, Gr. and A.V.). In some but not 

in all MSS. are added the words ‘‘among you,’ wards which 
may either haye begn omitted,by late transcribers whom they > 
embarrassed, or added by some one desirous of accentuating 

the already emphdtic expression of the original. When we 

connect with these the further,passage, usually taken also 

without inquiry as purely metaphorical, in which Paul says 

he “bears brarded on his body the marks of Jesus,” we find 

reason to sugymise that, even as the ministrant in the Dionysian 

college was called by the God’s name, Bacchus; as the Osirian 

worshipper spread himself on the cross and became one with 

Osiris; and as the priest of Attis personated Attis in his 

mysteries—so Paul or another personated Jesus in the mysteries 

of his sect; that what has so long passed for verbal metaphor | 

stood originally for a process of acted symbolism ; and that the* 

theory of the mystery was that he who personated the crucified 

demigod became specially assimilated to him. The Pauline 

language on this head coificides exactly with the general and 

primordial theory of theanthropic sacrifice: ‘“I have beene 
crucified with Christ, and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 

liveth in me.” (Cp. Phil. iii, 11.) Obscure and violent if 

understood as sheer metaphor, such expressions fall” into line 

with much ancient religious belief when read as describing a 

symbolic rite. 
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In any case, the first-cited passage seems to tell of either a 
dramatic or a pictorial representation of the crucified Christ 
‘in connection with the sacrament; a procedure which would 
probably not be favoured by the art-hating Jews, but which, 
gradually developed among the Gentiles in the fashion of the 
drama-loving Greeks, is the probable origin of several of the 
gospel narratives. It belonged to the conception of all such 
mysteries that their details should never be divulged to out- 
siders; hence the rarity of such allusions, even in letters to the 
Yaithful. The Christian cult adopted the very terms of the 
heathen practice, and its initiates were called mysta, like those 
of all the rival religions. 

A study of the early Christian tombs shows how much of 
_ more or les$ unconscious compromise took place wherever 

Christism made converts. The eharmeng myth of Psyche had 
become for Pagans a doctrine of immortality; and in that 
sense the figure of the child-goddess wasewitheut misgiving 
carved on early Christian tombs. So with the figure of Hermes 
Kriophoros, Hermes the Ram-Bearer, who is the true Original 
of the Christian conception of the Good Shepherd, in art and 
in thought, though a figure of Apollo in the same capacity 
“may have been the medium of conveyance. ‘Orpheus was 
assimilated in the same fashion; &nd when art bégan to be 
applied to the needs of the new cult, Jesus was cofmmonly 
figured as a beardless youth, like the popular ons of the 
* Pagans in general. 

Last but not least of the Gentile elements Syuidn determined 
the spread of the Christist cult was the double meaning attaching 
to the Greek form of the Messianic .néme. In the unplausible 
passage above cited from Suetonius, that is spelt Chrestus, 
ay after the Greek word Chréstos =" good, excellent, 
gracious,’ which occurs frequently" in the New Testament, 
anid which was a special title of the “‘infernal”’ or underworld 
Gods of the Samothracian mysteries, also of Hermes, of Osiris, 
and of Isis. The two words were pronounced alike ; and the 
coincidence is often such as would be made much of by ancient 
thinkers, wont to lay grgat stress on words. In the gospel 
phrase so loosely rendered “‘my yoke is easy” the Greek 
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adjective is chréstos ; as also in that translated: ‘he is kind 
towards the unthankful and evil” (Lk. vi, 35); and in the 
phrase ‘‘the Lord is gracious” (1 Pet. ii, 3). In the epistles, * 
too, chréstotes is the word used in the phrase ‘“,the goodness of 
God’; and in the familiar Pauline quotation from Menander 
“ood manners” is in the Greek chrésta cthe. Among the 
Pagans, again, this epithet constantly figured on the kind of 
tomb called herdon, erected to distinguished persons who thus 
received the status of inferior deities or demigods, and who in 
consequence of this very epigraphic formula came in later® 
times to be regarded as Christian martyrs, and to be so cele- 
brated in festivals which were really continuations of the pagan e 
feasts in their honour. The Christians themselves, on the 
other hand, habitually wrote their founder’s namé Chrestos or 
Chreistos on their tombs in the second and third centuries, 
thus assimilating it to the pagan epigraphic forméla chréste 
chaire; and the tetm Christian frequently followed the same 
spelling. Several pf the Fathers, indeed, make play with the 
double spelling, claiming that the terms are for them correlative. 
So fixed was the double usage that to this day the spelling of 
the French word chrétien preserves the trace. There was thus 
on the Christigt side an appeal to Gentiles on the lines of a 
name or bddge already much associated with Gentile religion, 
and attractive to them in a way in which the name “ Christ” 
as signifying “one anointed” would not be. 

How far %his attraction operated may be partly inferred 
from such a document’as the apologetic treatise of Theophilus 
of Antioch, conjecturally dated about the year 180, in which 
there is not a single mention of Jesus as a basis of the Christian 
creed, while the names Christos and Christian are repeatedly 
bracketed with “ chréstos.” The writer figures less as @ 
Pauline Christist than as a Gentile proselyte who founded on 
the Hebrew sacred books, and believed in some impersona® 
Christ at once “good” and “anointed.” Similarly in the 
Apology of Athenagoras, belonging to the same period, the 
founder figures purely as the divine Logos, not being even 
mentioned as a person with a biography, though the writer 
quotes the Logos through an apocryphal gospel. In such a 
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propaganda the Greek associations with the epithet chréstos 
would count for much more than those of the Judaic stand- 
* point. 

But above al] other gains on this score may be reckoned 
those made in Egypt, where the cult of the cross belonged 
alike to the ancient worship of Osiris and the recent one of 
Serapis. Not only was Osiris in especial chréstos, the benign 
God, but the hieroglyph of goodness, applied to him in 
common with others, had the form of a cross standing on a 
‘hillock (=a grave ?), while the cross symbol in another form 
was the sign of immortal life. In the imported worship of 

2 Serapis, which inevitably conformed, in the main to that of 
Osiris, the cross was equally a divine and mystic emblem. It 
thus becomeS ‘intelligible that some deyotees of Serapis should, 
as is stated in the well-known letter o§ the Emperor Hadrian, 
gure as*bishops of Christ; and that Serapis-worshippers 
hould_rank as Christians,...their.Gode..beirg...like.. Osiris 
“Chréstos.” To gather into one, loosely-coherent mass the 
elements so variously collected was the work of the g®adually- 
developed hierarchical organization ; and the process involved 
a retention of some of the characteristics of the various 
worships concerned. | : 

That there were yet other sovfrces ofemembership for the 
early Church, apart from direct conversion, is to be *gathered 
from ‘the allegorical writing known as the Pastor of 
Hermas, which is known to have been one®of the most 
popular books in the whole Christian literature of the second 
century. This work, apparently written in Italy, never once 
Mentions the name Jesus or the ‘name Christ, and never 
quoteg from any book in either Testament, nor alludes to a 
crucifixion or a eucharist; but speaks of One God, a Holy 
Spirit, and a Son of God who underwent labours and 
sufferings ; of a “Church” which appears to mean the com- 
munity of all good men; and of bishops and apostles and 
presbyters. It is intelligible only as standing for some species 
of pre-Jesuist propaganda very loosely related to Judaism, 
inasmuch as it appears ¢o cite some apocryphal Jewish work, 
yet utters no Judaic doctrine. Its sole specified rite is 
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baptism ; and its moral teaching barely recognizes the idea 
of vicarious sacrifice. Such a work must have had its public 
before the Jesuist movement took sectarian or dogmatic form ;* 
and its popularity in the early Church must have come of the 
inclusion of its earlier following. When the Church attained 
definite organization and a dogmatic system the book was 
naturally discarded as having none of the specific qualities of 
a Christian document. 

A “Church” such as is ambiguously set forth in the 
Pastor may conceivabiy have been set up by one of the move- 
ments of Samaritan Christism already mentioned, or by that 
connected with the name of the Jew Elxai, who is recorded* 
to have written of “Christ”” without making it clear whether 
he referred to the gospel Jesus. As among the Elcesaites, so 
in the Pastor, the ‘‘ Son®’ is conceived as of gigantic stature. 
On any view, being neither Christian nor anti-Christian, but 
simply pre-Clristiafi, yet turned to Christian uses, the book 
strengthens the surmise that a number of the so-called heresies 
of the early Church were in reality survivals of earlier move- 

. ments which the Church had absorbed, perhaps during times 
of persecution. The “heresy” of Simon Magus was certainly 
such a pre-Christian cult; that of Dositheus appears to be in 
the same chse; andethe idéas of the Pastor conform to no 
canonical version of the Christian creed. 


&§ 7. Growth of the Christ Myth 


The Christist cult*gained ground not because there was 
anything new either in its dogma or in its promise, but on 

_\ the contrary because thest were so closely paralleled in many 
|) pagan cults: its growth: was*in fact by way of assimilation 
|| of new details from these. Step by step it is seen to have 
\\ adopted the mysteries, the miracles, and the myths of the 
Seti Gentile religions. The resurrection of Jesus is madee 
ito take place like that of Mithra, from a rock tomb; and to 
the sacred banquet of twelve represented by the Last Supper 
there is added, in the fourth gospel, an episode which embodies 
the common pagan usage of a sacredcbanquet of seven.’ In 


1 See Christianity and Mythology, 2nd ed, Pt, III, Div. i, § 29. 
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the way of miracle the Christ is made to turn water into wine, 
as Dionysos had been immemorially held to do; he walks. on 
¢ the water like Poseidon; like Osiris and Phoebus Apollo he 
wields the scourge ; like the solar Dionysos, he rides on two 
asses and feeds multitudes in the desert; like A’sculapius, he 
raises men from the dead, gives sight to the blind, and heals 
the sick; and like Attis and Adonis he is mourned over and 
rejoiced over by women. Where the parallel is not exact we 
still find pagan “myth giving rise to Christian; for the fable 
*of the temptation is but a new story éold of the oft-copied — 
ancient Babylonian astronomical symbol in which the Goat- 
_» God (the sign of Capricorn) stands beside the Sun-God—a 
scene turned by the Greeks into the myths of Pan leading 
Jupiter to the mountain-top, of Pan or Marsyas competimg 
with Apollo, and of Silenus inséructigg Dion¥sos.' Above all, 
the Chris’ had to be born in the manner of the ever-cherished 
Child-God of the ancient world; he must haye a virgin for 
mother, and he must be pictured in swaddling- -clothes in the 
basket-manger, preserved from immemorial antiquity in the 
myth of Ion and in the cult ,of Dionysos, in which the image 
of the Child-God was carried in procession on Christmas day. 
Like Horos he must be born in a stable—the séable-temple of 
the sacred cow, the symbol of the Virgiy Goddess Isis, queen 
of heaven ; and the apocryphal tae completed whe pagan 


eet ence 


Prudence excluded the last detail from. the canonical paw 
but it became part of the popular faith ; and the Christ’s 
*birthday had been naively assimilated by the populace to the 
solstitial birth-day of the Sun- God, December 25, long before 
the Church ventured to endorse the usage. 

Judaic manipulation, however, was not lacking. ‘Though 
eJesus is born of a virgin, it is in the manner of Jewish 
theosophy ; for the “Spirit of God” broods over Mary as it 
had done on the germinal deep in Genesis. Having been a 
Jewish Saviour before he was a Gentile or Samaritan Christ, 


1 See Christianity an®Mythology, 2nd ed. Pt. III, Div. i, § 10. 
2 Td. ib. § 5. 
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Jesus had further to satisfy as many as possible of the Jewish 
Messianic requirements. He must be of the line of David, 
and born at Bethlehem; but inasmuch as Jewish tradition * 
expected both a Messiah Ben-David and 4 Messiah Ben- 
Joseph—the latter being apparently a Samaritan requirement’ 
—he was made Ben-David by royal descent, and Ben-Joseph 
through his putative father. Yet again, there being Messianists 
who denied the necessity that the Anointed One should descend 
from David, there was inserted in the gospels a story in which 
Jesus repudiates such descent ; the two opposed theories being*® 
thus alike harboured, without discomfort and without explana- 
tion. In the same fashion the ascetics of the movement made 
the Son of Man poor and homeless, while the anti-ascetics 
niade him a wine- -drinker, ready to sit at meat with publicans 
and sinners. For the J aws, too, he had to raise the “‘-widow’s 
son” as did Elijah and Elisha in the Old Testament story— | 
a Hebrew variant ef the (pxtured?) Gentile myth of the 
raising of the dead _Aitis or, Adonis, or the dead child Horos 
or Dionysos, further reproduced in the resurrection of the 
Christ himself; and there had to, be at his birth a massacre 
of the innocents, as in the myth of Moses and in the Arab 
myths of the kirths of Abraham and Daniel. Yet again, he 
had to figure in hig crucifixion as bearing the insignia of 
royalty, Itke the sacrificed “‘ only-begotten son”’ of the Semitic 
God El, and the sacrificed God-man of the Babylonian feast 
of Saceea.” Itemay be that Barabbas, “the son of the father,” 
is a survival of the same conception and the same ritual usage, 
similarly imposed on a narrative of which no part is historical. 
As with action, so with, theory. In the East there had’ 
long prevailed the mystical dogma that the Supreme God, who 
was above knowledge, had incarnated himself in or created 
a deity representing his mind in relation to men, the Logos 
or Word, in the sense of message or revealed reason. Suche 
was Mithra, the Mediator, in the Mazdean system, whence 
apparently the conception originated; such was Thoth in the 
theosophy of Egypt; such was Hermes, son of Maia and 


4 See Christianity and Mythology, 2nd of: Pt. ne ras i, § 3. 
2 Id. p. 8367 ; Pagan Christs, 2nd ed. p. 
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messenger of the Gods, in the pantheon of the Greeks; and 
the Jews had long been assimilating the principle, partly by 
emaking the deity figure as the Logos in human or angelic 
form (as in Gen. xv); partly in the form of a personalizing of 
Sophia, wisdom, as in the books of Ecclesiastes and Proverbs 
and in the Old Testament apocrypha ; partly in the later form 
of a theoretic doctrine of the Logos, as developed on the basis 
of Plato in the writings of Philo the Jew of Alexandria, about 
the beginning of the Christian era.’ In the fourth gospel this 
tloctrine is summarily imposed on the, Christist cult in an 
advanced form, though the three synoptic gospels had shown 
no trace of it. The new myth was welcomed like the others ; 
all alike went to frame a deity who cSuld compare and compete 
with those of the other cults of the day. . 
Doctrine followed the same Jaw of,assimil@tion ; the Christ 
must needs reflect in his teaching all the phases of the religious 
thought of the age, however contradictory. First he had to 
voice the Judaic hope of a kingdom of Reaven, with stress laid 
on the claims of the poor; he must insist oh the.speedy coming 
of the Judaic doomsday and on his own function at the 
catastrophe; but yet again he is made to present the kingdom 
of heaven as a kind of spiritual change ; and last of all he is 
made to utter the wisdom of thegthinker who hag penetrated 
all the popular delusions and seen that «fhe kingdom@of heaven 
is among you”—or nowhere. In one gospel he excludes 
Samaritans and Gentiles from his mission; ,in another he 
makes a Samaritan the model “neighbour”; in another he 
goes among the Samaritans in person. He becomes as 
*manifold in doctrine as is Apollo.or Dionysos in function. 
Even when he is made to lay dpwn, as against Jewish super- 
stition, the sane principle that victims of fatalities are not to 
be reckoned worse sinners thal? other men, a later hand 
e appends a tag which reaffirms the very superstition impugned. 
Every variety of ethic, within the limits of the Jewish and 
Gentile ideals of the time, is imposed on him in turn. 
Alternately particularist and universalist, a bigoted Jew and 


r 
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a cosmopolitan, a lover of the people and a Gnostic despiser of 
their ignorance, a pleader for love to enemies and a bitter 
denouncer of opponents; successively insisting on unlimited 
forgiveness and on the ostracism of recalcitrant brethren, on 
the utter fulfilment of the Mosaic law and on its supersession ; 
alternately promising and denying temporal blessings, avowing 
and concealing his belief in his Messiahship; prescribing by 
turns secrecy and publicity to his auditors, blind faith and 
simple good works to his disciples—he is the heterogeneous 
product of a hundred mutually frustrative hands, a medley of 
voices that never was and could not be in one personality. 
Through his supernatural mask there speak the warring sects - 
and ideals of three centuries: wisdom and delusion, lenity and 
hitterness, ventriloquize in turns in his name. Hven as the 
many generatiorts of Jewish teachers had preluded all their 
changing counsels with a “‘ thus saith the Lord,” se did their 
Christist successors seek to mint their cherished dogmas, their 
rigid prejudices, and their better inspirations, with the image 
and superscription ‘of the rlew Logos, the growing God of a 
transforming world. The later product is thus as unreal as 
the older. 

It is only og presuppositions themselves the fruit of belief 
in the myth that such a growth seems unlikely or impossible, 
or that semething supernormal is needed to account for the 
wide development of the Christian system. Those who look 
upon the histpric flood in the broad and peopled plain are 
slow to conceive that jt had its rise in the minute rills and 
random brooks of a far-off mountain land. But it is so that 


the great rivers begin. e 


CHAPTER II 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


Tux artificial organism which we have seen beginning to take 
shape is to be conceived, like organisms properly so called, as 
depending on and adjusting itself to its environment. Of this 
the nature has been partly set forth in tracing the beginnings 
of the cult, but it must be considered*in itself if the relation is 


to be at all fylly understood. 5 


e 
§. 1. Socral and Mental Condttions %in the Roman Empire 


‘The world in which Christianity grey up ,was above all 
things one of extinguished nationalities, of obliterated demo- 
cracies, of decaying intellectual energy. erever the Roman 
Empire spread, a rigid limit was set to the play of public 
spirit, whether as criticism of the political order or as effort to 
improve the social structure. The forms of municipal govern- 
ment remained; but the natural, and progressive, struggle of 
classes and interests was at an end. The Jew must give up 
his polity of applied theocracy ; the Greek his ideal of the 
City State; even as the Roman Senate itself shrank into an 
assembly of sycophants, content to register its master’s decrees. 
All alike, on pain of extinction, must mutely or fawningly 
Accept the imperial system, and abangon hope of shaping their 
own political destinies. In sucht ¢ world the thinking faculty, 
denied almost all exercise on the living problems of polity and 
conduct, necessarily turned to the themes that were open to it; 
and as the very calibre of men’s minds had narrowed with the 
suppression of their freedom, which meant the curtailment of 
their personality, there was no such general faculty available 
as could grasp the difficult problems of science and philosophy 
led up to by the hardy gpcculation of the ages of freedom and 
by the skilled specialism of the endowed students of pre-Roman 
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Alexandria. For the mass of the people, above all, save where 
the Greek drama was still presented to them, concrete religion 
was the one possible form of mental life; and for the more 
serious such mental life was at once a solace and a pre- 
occupation. Under a despotism which in so many ways con- 
formed to oriental types, serious men developed something of 
the oriental aloofness from the actual: from action they turned 
to brooding ; from seen interests to the problems of the unseen. 
Even in Rome itself, where the upper classes were much more 
indifferent to Christism than those of the Eastern provinceg, 
the new conditions developed a new interest. in theological 
problems on the pagan side. ¢ 
Broadly speaking, types and classes of men have always 
been meditatively religious or reflective in the degree of their 
exclusion from practical concerns. In the ancient world the 
law reveals itself at every vista. At one extreme stood the 
energetic Romans, gedulous first in agriculture and later in 
warfare ; superstitious but unspeculative ; making ritual religion 
a methedical provifice of polity, a part of the mechanism of the 
republic: at the other the Hindus, predestined to despotism by 
their physical and economic conditions, and to inaction by their 
climate, the trye children of reverie, for whom religious evolution 
was a deepening absorption i 2 boundless speculation. Midway 
stood the Greeks, active but not laborious, too alive for much 
brooding and too cultured for wholly pedantic superstition, the 
natural frameys of a religion of poetry and art. Their science 
and philosophy began jn Asia Minor, on the soil of the half- 
scientific, half-religious lore of “the overthrown Assyrian and 
Babylonian cultures of the past, in a leisurely and half-orientaf 
atmosphere ; and after the firgt free evolution of its germs in 
the manifold life of their countless competitive City States, the 
most notable growth of tlreir philosophy was in the period 
when their political failure began to declare itself, and the 
shadow of despotism was falling on men sobered and chagrined 
by the spectacle of ceaseless intestine strife. When despotism 
was fixed, thought still progressed for a time in virtue of the 
acquired stores of culture and stress of impulse; but in that 
air the higher life soon flagged, and philosophy for the most 
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part lapsed to the levels of ancient mysticism, becoming a play 
of fantasy instead of an effort of critical reason. 
® When the cultured few underwent such a destiny, the 


, uncultured crowd could but feed on the simpler religious 


doctrine that came in their way. It necessarily ran to a more 
intimate employment of the standing machinery of the creeds, 
to a use of the more emotional rites, to a freer participation in 
the consolations and excitements of the dramatic mysteries. 
Where civic life was precarious without being self-ruling, the 
mfore serious came more and more under the sway of the 
oriental preoccupation over the future—a habit of mind de- 
wloped in lands subject to chronic conquest and to the caprice 
of tyrants and satraps. Growing Grete, while free, had taken 
from the Hasty centuries before the Christian era, stimulatiig, 
and emotional cults, especially dear to womengwith mysteries 
which promised to their initiates a blessed life beyond the 
troublous present; and by a natural tendency those who had 
least share in controlling the present *clung most to such 
comfort. ° So, in republican Rom, it wéS found tkat the 
women and the imported slayes were always most hospitable 
to'a new “superstition ”; and in times of dangerous war the 
proclivity quickened. ‘ 

In this way there went on a kjnd of religious enfranchise- 
ment in the Mediterranean world both fefore and after the 
Romans became the universal masters. In the early City 
States of Greece and Italy, but especially in Rome, worship 
was originally in large measure a privilege of rank. The most 
constant and intimate worship was naturally that of the house- 
fold Gods, the Lares and Penates. and the men with no 
ancestral home, whether slavestor paupers, were outside of 
such communion. Only in the worship of the Gods of the 
city was there general communion * and even here the patrician 
srders long monopolised the offices of ministry in Rome; while 
even in more democratic Greece, with some exceptions, the 
slaves and the foreign residents were excluded from the sacred 
banquet which was the mark of all cults alike, public or private. 
Even the first importg cults were put under a civic control, 
which doubtless promoted decorum, but also made for class 
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interests. In later republican Rome the usage prevailed of 
bringing to the sacred banquet-table the statues of the Gods, 
who were believed to partake with the worshippers; and tke 
company was naturally kept very select. For the Roman 
common people, accordingly, religious association was mainly 
confined to the worship of the public Lares and Penates 
instituted for their benefit. In Greece the city banquet was 
liberalised with the progress of democracy; but at best it was 
the heritage of the free citizens; and the antique simplicity of 
its rites must have made it lack emotional atmosphere. At 
times if was even necessary to practise compulsion to secure 
the due attendance of “ parasites” at the smaller sacramenta) 
repasts (pagan types of* the daily ‘‘mass’’) held daily in the 
temples, which would lack the attraction of the eublic feasts. 
Thus it came about that in the course of the ages the 
common people, especially the many aliens from Asia Minor, 
slave and free, everywhere tended to seek more and more 
a religion for themsebves—something i in which they could share 
equally, and jntinfately ; ssmewhat as, in a later period, the 
common people in so many parts of Europe recoiled from 
official Catholicism before as well as at the Reformation, or as 
the townspeople in England later set up their own dissenting 
chapels in dislike of the Established Church. As early as the 
Peloponpesian war*we find new religious societies arising 
among the humbler Athenians, making accessible to them 
Dionysian or, other eastern mysteries of sacred baptism, and 
a sacred banquet of ‘‘ body and blood,” in which a kid was the 
victim. Some such banquet Was the normal basis; and the 
societies, which were numerous, were self- -supporting and 
self-governing, appointing “teir own priests or priestesses, 
and keeping their own sacred books. In these cults slaves, 
aliens, and women were alike admitted ; and, though in some 
the worship was orgiastic, in keeping with the then commons 
level of popular culture, it is not to be supposed that the 
avowed ideals of ‘“ goodness, chastity, piety,” were forssuch 
groups in general devoid of moral significance. They were 
condemned by the educated classes wee in republican Greece 
and in republican Rome as vulgar and licentious; but if these 
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jmputations are to be fully believed as against the pagan 


societies, they must be equally believed as against the Christians, 


c®ncerning whom, in turn, they were generally made in the 
second and third centuries. Of neither movement, probably, 
were they more than partially true. In any case, the Greek 
societies gave a model to the early Christian churches in more 
than one point of organisation, most of them having had 
“presbyters”” and a “ bishop” (episcopos), and some being 
called ‘‘ synagogues,” a term synonymous with ecclesia. So 
gfeat, finally, became the competitive pregsure of the private 
cults that those of the State had to offer inducements as against 
hem; and in’ course of time the once exclusive Eleusinian 
mysteries of Athens were opened to afl members of the State, 
and latterly—save in exceptional cases, such as those of avowede 
unbelievers, or Epicureans, or Christians—to @ll members of 
the Romanempire. Even the slaves, finally, were initiated at 
the public expense. > ? ‘ 

So far as the gospels can be taken’,to throw light on 
Christian ‘beginnings, the cult grew tp under conditions similar 
to those above described. Sgme of “the poor” in Jewry as 
elsewhere felt themselves in a manner outsile the established 
worship ; and though declamation against the xich had long 
been popular, the names given 0 the ecgendary disciples 
suggest that there too the new cults were in large eneasure 
promoted by aliens. The accounts of the founder as mixing 
much with “tax-gatherers and sinners” tell of ghe presence 
of such in the sect; and there too the constant presence of 
women stood for a, sense either of feminine dissatisfaction with 
the bareness of the official worship, or of the need for a personal 
recognjtion which Judaism did ndb give to the subordinate sex. 
It does not appear that slaves were similarly welcomed in the 
Jewish stage of the movement; pottions of the gospels even 
make Jesus appeal to the ideals of the slave-owner’; and 
nowhere is the slave himself sympathetically brought to the 
front. But it is clear that when the cult entered on a Gentile 
development it admitted slaves like the religious societies of 


1 Luke xvii, 7-10 (Gr. “M@rvant” is a wilful mistranslation: the word is 
slave”). 
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the Greeks; and in the first Gentile period the members 


appear to have paid their way and managed their own ‘affairs — 


in the democratic Greek fashion. . 


The determining political condition everywhere was the 
social sway of the empire, keeping all men impotent in the 
higher public affairs. Exclusion from public life, broadly 
speaking, had been the cause of the special addiction of the 
women, the slaves, and the unenfranchised foreigners of the 
Greek cities and of Rome to private cults and communions. 
Under the empire, all the lay classes alike were excluded froth 
public power; and new interests must be found to take the 
place of the old. Within the pale of the Roman “ peace,’ 
those interests were summed up for the majority in athletics, 
the theatre and the circus on the one hand; ané@ on the other 
in the field of feligious, practices. Hopes of betterment, and 
despair after vain revolt, were alike fuel for the religious spirit ; 
since the hope turned to vatigination, and the despair crept for 
shelter to the mystexjes that promised a better life beyond the 
grave. But the prevailing lot of men had become one of 
unwarlike submission ; the mateyial refinements of civilisation 
had bred in the cities a new sensitiveness, indeed a new 
neurosis; vica itself set up reactions of asceticism; and over 
all there hkrooded the pessimism of the prostrate East, the 
mood of men downcast, consciously the puppets of an 
uncontrollable earthly destiny, and wistful for a higher vision 
and rule. e 


gg. Jewish* Orthodoxy 


Between the new secteand the normal or established J ewish 
religion, which had contained within it or was easily adaptable 
to every element that went to make early Jesuism, the force 
of separation was not doctrfhal or intellectual, but political and 
economic. Save for the later-evolved concept of an Incarnae 
tion—which also, however, was foreshadowed in Jewish 
thought—there is almost no principle in the Christian system 
that was not to be found either in the sacred books or in the 
current rabbinical teaching of the Jeg’s, whose development 
is to be measured no less by the liberal ethical teaching of 
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such rabbis as Hillel than by the mere traditionalism ascribed 
to the mass of the scribes and Pharisees. Their sacred books 
spoke sympathetically of the poor; and their sacred treasury 
, must have fed many, although—as in the days of the prophets 
and in our own time in Europe—there were many irreconcil- 
ables. Even among the Pharisees there were some who 
proclaimed the “law of the heart” as the highest. As 
¢ regarded religious thought, the Jews’ system of sacrifice on the 
one hand, and their higher or supra-ecclesiastical ethic on the 
* other, provided for all the forms of bias,appealed to in the 
gospels and epistles, with the one exception of the kind of 
. sentiment which sought a Demigod rather than a God; 
a humanly sympathetic divinity, acquainted with griefs, rather « 
than a remoteeand awful Omnipotence. Even this figure wase 
partly evolved on Jewish lines, in, the conception of a Messiah 
who shouldesuffer and die. But a Messiah who died and did 
not soon come again in triumph had no easy tenable place in 
the Jewish system; and when the cult of {ich a Messiah came 
into Gentile vogue, especially after *the ruif of Jerusadem, it 
was necessitated either to take a new and substantive status 
outside of Jewry or disappear altogether. ,It is true that the 
so-called Nestorians (properly Nazareans) of Armenia have 
reconciled Judaism with Christisrg by defining the,sacrifice of 
Jesus as the final sin-offering, while maintaining tlee other 
sacrifices of the Mosaic law; but that course was impossible 
* to the hierarchy accused of causing the crucifixpn ; and the 
Nestorians were as anti-Jewish as other Christians. 

Judaism, so to,speak, was riveted at once to its national 
ahd to its economic basis. Its primary appeals to Gentile 
proselytes were those of a great hstoric shrine and a body of 
sacred literature; and on both grounds the clerical class of 
Jerusalem claimed a revenue fron’ the faithful, Hebrew or 
proselyte. Financial interest secured that the converted alien 
should be treated as the more liberal prophetic literature 
urged; but it was of the essence of Judaism that the temple 
or the Patriarchate should be the fiscal headquarters of all 
the faithful; and hereig lay a moral as well as a financial 
limit. Ordinary racial instinct, and ordinary Gentile self- 
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interest, must tend to clash with such claims in the case of 
rabbinical Judea as in that of Papal Rome; and the merely 
moral or ideal character of the Judaic influence, coupled with 
the effect of the common Gentile disestegm for the Jewish 
personality, brought it about that the Romanism of Jewry, 
always the more restricted, collapsed by far the more swiftly. 
The later collapse of Jewish Jesuism was a phenomenon of 
the same order. 

Early Jesuism, it is clear, flourished as a new means of 
Jewish proselytism.samong the Gentiles; and the fact be&t 
established by the dubious literature which surrounds the 
“apostles” is that their Gentile converts were expected te 
‘contribute to headquarters, just as did the ordinary Jew. 
“Hven after a Gentile differentiation had deféaitely begun, 
whether under *Payl or,at the hands of others who forged in 
his name, it was Jewish forces that did the work so far as 
literature went. ‘Rkhroughou} the synoptic gospels the notion 
given of the Messiah’s function i is for the most part latter-day 


Jewish; he is to preside over the approaching day of judgment, 


and his apostles are to judge the,twelve tribes of Israel. The 
early Jesuists, accordingly, must have held themselves included 
in the Judaie fold. All sections alike, down to the rise of 
anti-Jewish Gnosticjsm, foumded on the Jewish sacred books 
in the Greek translation; a moral manual of the Jewish 
Twelve Apostles, as we have seen, served as a Jesuist hand- 


book; and the ethic of the gospels is throughout, even in its * 


contradictions, substartially a Jewish product. If John the 
Baptist could reject the racial pride and prejudice of the Jews 
as he is alleged to have done, universalism had already begun 
within the Jewish field. Evén on the point of opposition to 
divorce—an attitude deriving from non-Jewish rather than 
from Jewish ideals—there ‘were elements in Jewry on which 


to found as against the looser orthodox practice; and it is 


quite likely that the absolute as well as the qualified prohibition 
in the gospels came from Jewish pens. ‘hus the moral and 
religious atmosphere of Judaism in general was perfectly 
compatible with the early Jesuist waygf life. It is a sectarian 


fallacy to assume that the repellent aspects typified by the — 
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“ Scribes and Pharisees,” or even by the shambles of the 
Temple, were primary grounds for a moral revolt among Jews 
aitd proselytes, or that Jesuism so began. The types of the 
worse scribes and, Pharisees were very speedily developed in 
the new sect, as in every other; and such Jesuists as are 
portrayed in the First Epistle to the Corinthians cannot be 
supposed to have rejected Judaism on the score of its moral 
erudity. What they were much more likely to resent was its 
demand for tribute concurrently with its disparagement of 
*th® Gentile proselyte; and, last but not least, its barbarous 
rite of circumcision, for which even the pro-Jewish Jesuists 
had finally to substitute baptism. 

The relation of Judaism to Jesuism, then, was somewhat . 
as that of a mpther country to a colony; the latter growin§, 
by help of the former, deriving from it speeth, lore, ideals, 
methods, m@dels, and prestige, till in {ime the new environ- 
ment elicits special characteristics, and ifere geographical 
division no less than self-interest vetoes tbe payment of the 
old tribut¢. As usual, there was in the colony a loyalisteparty 
_ which bitterly resisted the severance. 


§ 3. Jewish Sects: the Essenes 


While Josephus specifies four Jewish ° ‘ sects,” ‘¢here was 
in Jewry really only one dissenting sect in the modérm sense 
- of the term, apart from the Jesuists. Pharisees and Sadducees 
Pipers analogous rather to the sections or ‘“‘schogls’’ of the 
Churches of Rome and England, the former being “ orthodox 
and more,’ inasmuch as they “held by “the law, but further 
ingisted on the doctrine of a future state, which was not con- 
tained in the Mosaic books; whilé the Sadducees, either from 
pre-Maccabean conservatism or from Hellenistic scepticism, 
~ held by the pure Mosaic system, of Which, being for the most 
pert of priestly status, they were the main administrators. It 
is noteworthy that it is the. Pharisees, who held the tenet of 
a future life, rather than the Sadducees, who rejected it, that 
are most acrimoniously handled in the gospels: the former 
being naturally the mo dangerous. competitors of the new 
cult within the Jewish pale. A third body mentioned by 
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Josephus, that of Judas the Galilean, was rather a political 
than a religious party, being bent simply on maintaining the 
Jewish nationality as against the Romans. ° 

The term “sect,’’ however, to some extent applies to the 
Essenes, whose existence and characteristics are specially note- 
worthy in connection with Christian beginnings. All the 
evidence goes to show that there had existed in Jewry for 
many generations a body so named (or perhaps formerly 
called Chassidim), living an ascetic life, rejecting animal food 
and animal sacrifices, avoiding wine, warm baths, and oil for* 
anointing, wearing white garments and preferring linen to 
wool, forbidding all oaths save one, and greatly esteeming 
celibacy. Many of them lived in a male celibate community, 
ly their own labour, with community of goods,on the shores 
of the Dead Seaeunder a strict hierarchical rule; but many 
others lived scattered through the Jewish cities, some marrying, 
but all maintainifg ascetic principles. To secure entrance 
into the community there was needed a long probation. On 
the sige of creed they héld firmly by the law of Moses, yet 
also reverenced the sun, to which they sang a morning hymn 
of praise; strictly o Served the Sabbath; conducted their 
religious services without priests, and studied magic and 
angelolog¥, but takooed logic and metaphysics. Hthically the 
cult was’in the main one of physical purity and fraternal 
humility, hostile to slavery and war as well as to the normal 
vices, but renning to mysticism on the line of a belief, often” 
seen in early religion, that asceticism could raise men to super- 
natural powers. As a wholé, the system had so much in 
common with that of the Pythagoreans on the one hand, and 
with the Mazdean religion And Buddhism on the otheg, that it 
must be held to prove a connection between these, and to point 
to a movement which once spread over Asia as far as Buddhist 
India, and over the Mediterranean world as far as early Grecian 
Italy, surviving for many centuries in scattered sects. 

It thus appears that, without the intervention or even the 
tradition of any quasi-divine personality, there could subsist 
in Jewry acult which outwent the Chystist in point of asceticism 
and humility, attaining the kind of fraternity at which the 
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\ latter ostensibly but vainly aimed, and maintaining itself for 


many *generations on substantially celibate lines, partly by 
aécessions from without under a rigid probation, and partly © 
» by the adoption and education of children. Such a system, 
expressly aiming at selection and exclusion, negated the idea 
of a world religion, and, though it was still standing in the 
fifth century, could not survive the final ruin of its environ- 
° ment, save as an ideal passed on to Christian monasticism. 
But its long duration serves to make clear the range of possi- 
’ bilities open to religious movements in Palestine and the Hast 
apart from any abnormal gifts of leadership or any semblance 
@f supernatur&l innovation. 

How far Essenism reacted on early Jesuism cannot be. 
ascertained. ™espite some approximations, such as the veto, 
on oaths and the esteem for celikacy, it is clea# that there was 
no such cloge resemblance between the'movements as has been 
supposed by the writers who seek to identfty them ; but they 
tell of a similar mental climate. The nonswention of Hssenism 
in the gdspels is to be explained “by the fact that the two 
systems were not rivals. One was localized, monastic, exclu- 
sive; the other peregrine and propagandist : and only in the 
minds of the ill-informed Roman forgers of the second century 
could they be supposed to have,come into hostile contact. 
Essenism needed no innovating Messiah; and Jesuisne had to 

, 60 afield for adherents. 


§ 4. Gentile Cults 


What Christism had to conipete with i in the Greco- Ronee 
world was not so much the collective principle of polytheism 
or the gublic worship of the endawed temples, as the class of 
semi-private cults to which itself belonged, and the popular 
worships equally associated with suffering and dying Saviour- 
@ods. Of these the most prominent were the ancient worships 
of the Syrian Adonis, the Phrygian Attis, Dionysos, and the 
Egyptian Osiris, all of which had become partly assimilated in 
theory, in ritual, and in public observance. But contemporarily 
with Christianity there lggan also to spread through the empire 
the Persian cult of Mithra, which had been first introduced 
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into the Roman army after the Mithridatic wars; and in the 
end this became the most dangerous rival of the new ¢hurch. 
All six cults alike gave prominence to the idea of the God's 
death and resurrection; and all lived in a cgmmon atmosphere , 
of ancient superstition, emotional unrest, craving for com- 
munion, anxious concern for the future and for the washing 
out of guilt by religious rites and penances. And all six 
deities were nominally “ born of a virgin.”’ 

Of the competing cults in the East the least developed in 
a theological sense were those of Attis and Adonis, originafly * 
deities of the Vegetation principle, whose annual death and 
resurrection stood primarily for the vearly decky and rebirth 

« of the general life of Nature, and secondarily for the waning 
«and waxing of the power of the sun. While ail cults in the 
ancient world ‘sended to assimilate, however, the older were 
marked by certain special usages; and in the case of Attis and 
Adonis these _ werd, the festivals which began with mourning 
and ended in rejoigng. Attis, son of the virgin Myrrha, was 
symbot:zed by the cut pin&-tree, which meant the lifé principle 
in man and Nature; and at the spring equinoctial festival this 
was carried in procession to the temple of Cybelé with the 
effigy of a young man bound on it, to represent the dead and 
mutilated God. Anciently, it would seem, there had been so 
bound an actual youth wko was slain as a victim, and whose 
death was supposed to ensure at once physical fertility and 
moral well-keing to his land and people; but in virtue of the’ 
general law of mitigation a mystic ceremony at length took 
the place of the primitive deed of blood. The bearing of the 
God’s name by his priests in the mysteries was a memorial 
of the older time. , 

These mysteries were twofold. In the spring time Attis 
figured as a self-slain youth, beloved by Cybelé, the Mother of 
the Gods, and devoted to her cultus. Later in the year ke 
figured as Papas, “‘ Father,” and Lord of All; and in this 
aspect he was more important than Cybelé, who was throned 
beside him in the mystic drama, with a crowd ‘of women 
around. The initiate became myste: Atteos, the initiate of 
Attis; and at this stage the God was adored as the bringer of 
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peace to a disorderly world. But “many were the thyrsus- 
bearerg; few were the mystae”’: it was the spring festival that 
dWelt in the common knowledge and memory ; and then it was 
» that, after a day of procession and mourning, a day of solemn 
rites, and a “day of blood” on which the high-priest cut his 
arms and presented his blood as an offering, the slain Demigod 
rose from the dead, and all was rejoicing for his resurrection. 
It was the great Phrygian festival; and though the Romans, 
in introducing the worship of the Great Mother while Hannibal 
* maintained himself in Italy, nominally accepted her alone, it 
was impossible that the allied worship ‘of Attis should be 
&cluded fror& the later mysteries. The galli or mutilated 
priests, who figured in her Hilaria festival, were in fact the, 
God’s represewtatives. Thus his was one of the popular cults 
of the later Roman world. ° 
Round Adonis, the Tammuz of old Assyria, there had played 
for long ages a more tender deyotion. Kor the Syrians his 
name meant “the Lord’”’ (=the Adonai olathe Hebrew Bible) ; 
and over the tale of his untimely*slaughter by. the ¥oar on 
Mount Lebanon the Eastern women had yearly wept for a 
hundred generations. The ‘“‘ women weeping for Tammuz ”’ in 
the temple of Jerusalem before the exile were hig worshippers ; 
and in the Athens of the days ofthe Peloponnessan war he’ 
received the same litany of mourniag. For his sacfed city of 
Byblos he was as it were the soul and symbol of the yearly 
course of Nature; the annual reddening of the Adonis river 
by the spring floodg being for his devptees a mystery of dis 
shed blood. Thgn came thé ritual of grief, in which his 
wooden and painted effigy, lying with that of Aphrodité, the 
Goddess who loved him, took the place of the victim in the 
older rite in which he too was doubtless slain ‘‘ for the people.”’ 
The ‘‘ gardens of Adonis,” shallow trays in which various green 
plants grew quickly and as quickly died, had been originally 
charms to hasten the fertility of the spring, like the sacrifice 
itself; but, long custom made them mere symbols of untimely 
death, and the cult was one of pathos and compassion, passing 
in the usual way to exuleation and gaiety when, after his effigies 
had been thrown as corpses into the sea or the springs, the 
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mechanical dais was represented as sso to heavefi. 
As in the cult of Attis, it was women who “ found”’ the risen 
Lord, whose death they had mourned. ie 
In such worships, it will be seen, much depended on the 
spirit of sex, which was evoked by the pairing of God and 
Goddess, a common principle of the ancient Semitic pantheon, 
here subtilized by romance. Such myths as those of Attis 
and Adonis, indeed, Jent themselves to contrary emotions, thie 
amorous and the ascetic passions figuring in the devotees by 
turns. Thus the very eunuch priests who represented the 
« extremity of anti- sexualism were credited with a mania of 
ditentiousness; and on the other hand the Grea# Mother, who 
in the primitiv@meth was enamoured of Attis, and yet in one 
version mutilated him, was by her graver devotees-regarded in 
a holier light. Sq even Aphrodité, the lover of Adonis, had 
her supernal aspect as*Urania; and the legend of the indifference 
of Adonis, like that of the‘self-mutilation of Attis, conveyed a 
precept and pattern of chastity. Everywhere, as the world 
grew sophisticated, and the primitive simplicity of appetite was 
overborne by pessimism and asceticism, the cruder cults tended 
to becomeerefined and the.@ioddess-worships grew in dignity. 
At the sdcred city of Hierapolis, in Syria, there was long 
worshipped a Goddess of immemorial fame, round whose 
history therafloated myths like those of Cybelé and Aphrodité, ~ 
Atgis and Adonis, but whose prestige was apparently maintained 
rather by minimising than by retailing them, In her cult all 
the worshippers were wont, to puncture their hands or necks, 
probably in mystic imitation: of a slain Demigod such ag Attis, 
connected with her legend; and in her service ascetic priests 
or hermits ascended phallic pillars to win sanctity by vigils of 
a week long. Thus was set up for the Goddess a religious 
renown comparable to that of Yahweh of Jerusalem, bringing 
multitudes of strangers to her every festival, and filling the 
treasuries of her priests with gifts. 
Of kindred character and equivalent range with the cults 
of Atfis and Adonis was that of Dionysos, the most many-sided 
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of the divinities adopted by the Greeks from Asia. Figuring 
first as Bacchus, a Thracian God of beer,’ and later as the 
God of wine, he seems to have made way in early Greece 
partly by virtue of the sheer frenzy set up in his women 
worshippers by unwonted potations. But such phenomena 
caused their own correction; and the adoption of the cult by 
the cities brought it within the restraining sway of Greek 
culture. Of all the older Greek worships, the most popular 
was that (perhaps oriental in origin) of Démétér and Persephoné, 
te Mourning Mother and the Virgin Daughter, who had 
primarily signified mother earth and the teed corn; and with 
their worshtp in the great Hleusinian mysteries was bound 
up that of Dionysos. Son of Zeus ‘ind the Virgin Goddess 
Persephoné oy the mortal virgin Semelé—for the myths were” 
legion—he was carried in effigy as a new-born hybe in a manger-= 
basket on the eve of the winter*solsti@e. In this capacity he 
was pre-eminently the Babe-God, lacches, “the suckling.” 
Further, he figures in one myth 4s being forn t® pieces by the 
Titans,” and as restored to life or re’orrf (aftr Zeus hag terribly 
avenged him) by his mother Semelé (really an old Harth- 
Goddess) or by the Mother-Groddess, Déméter ; wherefore he 
is represented as a suckling at Démétét's breast. In the 
triennial dramatic mysteries in his honour an®eating of raw 
flesh by the devotees was held to’ gommefhorate his gacrificial 
death, which was, however, mystically conceived to mean the 
making of wine from grapes. In other an® commoner forms 
of the sacred banqaet, the wine figured specially as his blood, 
and the bread as Démétér =C€eres ; énd in this transparent 
form the symbolism of “ldy and, blood’? was a household 
word among the Romans. Im fheir popular religion, being 
assimilated to an ancient Roman God, the Wine-God was 
known as Liber, “the child,” & ‘“ Father Liber,’ and as 
eBacchus, while Ceres or Proserpine was paired with him as 
Libera. The doctrine, found among the Manicheans in the 


1 See Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Qnd ed. 
pp. 413-425. Ny, ae 

2 A myth of verbal misunderstanding. The original titanov were white-clay- 
men,” men with whitened ff®os, after the fashion of so many mystic mummeries 
among savages. (Work cited, p. 493.) 
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fourth century, that “ Jesus hangs on every tree,” is in all 
likelihood a development from this worship, in which Dronysos 
was God of the vine in particular, but of all vegetation besidé&s. 
For such mystics as wrote and conned the Orphic hymns, 
however, he was a God of manifold potency ; and there centred 
round him a whole theosophy of ascetic ethic, in which the 
ideal of the worshipper was to strive, suffer, and conquer in 
common with the God, who was the giver of immortality. 3 
Of his cult in particular it is difficult to grasp any general 
significance, so inextricably did it become entwined wifh * 
others, in particular*with the Phrygian cult of Sabazios,’ and 
with the Corybantic mysteries, in connection with which are | 
_to be traced a whole seriés of local deities of the same stamp. 
as those under notice, just as the myth of Apollg can be seen | 
to have absorbe@ a whole series of local Sun-Gods. Thus the - 
mortal Jasion or Iasiou§ is slain by Zeus for being the lover of 
Cybelé, who however bears to him a divine son, Korybas; and 
he in turn figtres also as the son of ‘the Virgin Persephoné, 
and without father} human*or divine. In the Orphic hymns 
Korybas is the mighty Lord of the underworld, who frees the 
spirit from all terrible visions, d giver of blessedness and of 
sorrow, a God of double nature. So Dionysos, like the Hindu - 
Fire-God Agni, is born of tyvo mothers ; and like Hermes and > 
Heraklegy. ke has descended,to Hades and returned, victorious ° 
over death. In all such cults alike is to be noted the gradual 
emergence of the ‘relation of maternity as well as paternity, the 
a as Goddess coming more and more té the front as such; 
while the Son-God, in the case of Dionysos and Démétér, tends | 
to overshadow or supersede the ‘Daughter- oddess, who in 
Rome had twinned with Bac¢hus under their names of Liber © 
and Libera. | ~ eee 
In the case of the far-famed cult of Osiris,. again, there 
gradually took place a sithilar transformation: In the ‘oldeste 
Egyptian lore, Osiris is at once the brother and the husband 
of Isis, who, when he is slain and dismembered by Typhon, 
gathers together the scattered limbs for burial. Thereafter 


' This also derives from a primitive concept of a Béer-God. See Miss Harrison, | 
as cited, p. 419. . | 
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their son, Horus (who in turn had been found dead in his 
floating cradle and reborn by his mother), avenges his father, 
who remains Judge of the Dead in the underworld. But as 
the cult develops, Horus, who in one of his aspects—perhaps 


3 a originally signifying different deities—is an adult and powerful 
God, becomes specially the child of Isis and Osiris, and is 


typically represented as a suckling at his mother’s breast, or as 
thé babe born like Jesus on the eve of the winter solstice ; 
while Osiris remains the suffering God, to be mourned and 
Aioiced over; and it is to him that the devotee turns in the 
mysteries for the mystic regeneration, which involved a worship 
 @f the Osirtah cross, the emblem of the God. “I clasp the 
sycamore tree,” “says the Osirified séul in the Book of they 
Dead; ‘I mygelf am joined unto the enone tree, and its, 


we ia are opened unto me graciously.” Bu@ Osiris in turn 


“shall establish as prince and ruler his son Horus” ; and the 
_ soul in the underworld, in some rituals, becomes one with 
Horus, as in others with Osiris. Out. athe "medley there 
emerged ‘for the popular mind thé dominant impressions of 
Osiris as the Saviour and Judge of the Dead; of Isis as the 
‘Queen of Heaven, the Sorrowing Goddess, the Mother-Goddess ; 
and - ofHorus as the Divine Son, Hor- pa-khrot, ‘Horus the 


~ Child;” of whom ,the. Greeks in, ¢heir fanciful way made a” 
- Harpocrates, the God of Silene, misunderptaifdeng the 


symbol of the finger in the mouth, which for the Egyptians 


* 4 meant merely*childhood. As we have seen, » the, Osirian cult 


and ‘that of Serapis,*grafted on it in the, time of the Ptolemys, 


; ; _ made popular the symbol of life crags long before Christianity, 


and prepared for the latter r8ligion, im many other ways. 
~Pexhaps its closest counterpart, however, was its most 

tenacious rival, the worship of the Persian Sun-God Muithra, 
first introduced into Rome in the time of Pompey, whose troops 
eeceived it from the Cilician pirates, fhe débris of the army of 
Mithridates, whom he conquered and enlisted in the Roman 
service. Mithra being the most august of all the Gods of war, 
his worship became the special religion of the Roman army. 
‘Apart from its promise of immortality, its fascination lay in 
its elaborate initiations, baptisms, probations, sacraments, and 

} 
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mysteries, which were kept at a higher level of moral stringency 
than those of almost any of the competing cults. Tire God 
was epicene or bisexual, having a male and’ a female aspect; 
and there seems to have been no amorous element in his myth 
at the Christian period. Unless it be decided that such rituals 
had prevailed all over the East, the Christian eucharist must 
be held to have been a direct imitation of that of Mithraism, 
which it so closely resembled that the early Fathers declafed — 
the priority of the rival sacrament to be due to diabolic 
/ agency. -But the Christian rite, as we have seen, had cid® 
Palestinian roots, going back to sheer human. sacrifice. The 
Mithraist ritual, indeed, appears to have been the actual source 
,of part of the Christisé mystery-play, inasmuch as Mithra, 
«whose special epithet was ‘‘the Rock,” wes liturgically 
represented as @2a¢, buried 1 in a rock tomb, mourned over, and 
raised again amid rejoicing. * For the Mithraists also the sign 
of the cross, made bn the forehead, was the supreme symbol ; 
and it was mainly {heir cult which established the old usage 
of callie¢ the Sun- day, tlfe first of- the week, “‘ the day of the » 
, ord,’ Mithra as the Sun being the first of the seven planetary 
spirits on whose names the aa was based. In the third’ 
century, the chiet “place of the cult in the empire was on the © 
“Vatican mount at Rome;,.and there it was that Christian - 
legend ledated the ‘hartyrdom of Peter, who, as we have seen, 
was assimilated to Mithra both in name and in attributes.’ 

In a spegial degree the Osirian and Dionysian and Mithraic ° 
cujts seem to have insisted on the doctrine of immortality 
correlatively with the doctrine of eternal punishment ; and in-° 
sofar as Mithraism is torbe known from the present form ‘of 7 
the Zendavesta, which is bfit a revised portion of the older: 
Mazdean literature, it -appealed to the imagination on this side 
at least as winningly as did the Jesuist literature in- vespect, . 
for instance, of the Apocalypse. Mithra was the God of the 
upper and the nether world, the keeper of the keys of heaven 
and hell, of life and death; and, like Osiris, he was. the judge 
of men’s deeds. Like the other Saviour- cults, too, “Mithraism 


eo 
~ 1 See “ Mithraism” in Pagan Christs, 2nd ed. Pt. IIT, p. 327 sq.. 
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‘ anticipated Christism in evolving the attraction of a Mother- 
Goddess, the worship of Cybelé being adapted to his as it had 
oo béen to that of Attis. In one other aspect it seems to have 
-, run closely parallel to early Jesuism. ‘The singular phrase in 
“+ the Apocalypse about garments ‘“‘ washed in the blood of the 
ms Lamb ”’ points to an early Jesuist use of the practice of the 
% kriobolium, which with the tawroboliwm was one of the most 
. striking of the Mithraic rites. In these repulsive ceremonies 
the ram or bull—always young, on the principle that the 
_ *sabrifice must be pure—was slain over a grating, soethat the 
blood dripped on the initiate, who was plaéed in a pit beneath, 
aidugho was {nstructed,to wear the blood-stained garment for 
-. some days. It was believed that the feremony had a supreme 
. saving grace and fhe initiate was solemnly described as 
~ . e@eternum.renatus, ‘““born again for eternity In regard to 
* both animals the symbolism was partly astronomical, having 
- latterly reference to the sun’s entrance int® the constellations 
of the-Bull and the Ram at diduent <bizes ‘of his course. 
- Mithra’s*oldest and best-known symbol Was the, jwll; but 
inasmuch as the sun had anciently been seen hy the Chaldean 
. astronomers to be in the ¢onstellation Aries at the spring 
 seasongthe beginning of the ancient year, five lamb had long 
~ ‘been likewise adopted into the mysteries of the solar cults. 
_. About the beginning of the Chrigtian cra they y @ie Opening 
>. constellation was Pisces; and the Divine Figh accordingly 
Re 4 figures to a great extent in early Christian symbols. 
'. As we have seen, the primordial Jesuism, with its Lamb 
“slain from fhe founding of << probably conceived 
mM of its deity in terms of the astrdmomical symbol; but the 
q ; promigence given by Mithraist” to the hJood-ritual would 
«serve to bring that into disuse among ,the Gentile Christists, 
i. cwhosé™ereed further made Jesus the final paschal sacrifice, and 
, @educed the apocalyptic phrase to a moral metaphor. None- 
theless, the rites and theories of the great pagan cults, all of 
‘which flourished in Palestine itself in the pre-Roman period, 
must be recognized as factors in its creation. 
How completely whristianity belongs to the world of 
_religioys ideas in which “it arose may be realised, finally, by 
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a glance at the worship of the Roman Emperor, already ‘estab- 
lished before the Christian era. In Virgil’s Fourth Btlogue, 
written about 40 B.c., there is sung for. Romans the univergal 
myth of the coming Child, who is to be Sayiour and Lord of 
@ rejuvenated earth, and whom Virgil was ready to identify 
with the nephew of Augustus. But in the same period he 
sings of Augustus as already divine; and Augustus in due 
course exploited for himself the whole ides. Not only did ‘he, 
like Alexander, set in currency the typical fable of his mother’s 


intercource with «Apollo, and a Roman version of the ancient * 


myth which in the ‘gospels becomes the story of the Massacre 


of the Innocents: in edicts which, are in ‘part actually | 


¢preserved on monuments he gave himself aut in the East as 


geGod and Saviour whose birthday was’ hengeforth to be 
celebrated as thee beginning of an evangel to the world, and 
who was to make an end of war and disorder. Later emperors 


continued the expetlient, which had been well tried by i 


and Egyptian’kin stim | preions ages. 

Agaé»st such divine prétensions on the part of the Roman 
conqueror the «Jews would instinctively develop their: own 
formulated hope of a Jewish Messiah; and wherever in the 
Empire men revolted against: the apothedais of the ,garthly 
‘autocrat, the Judeo- Gentilg cult of the slain and re-arising 
Christ, wht» Wis soon to c@me and judge the world, would find 
devotees eager to accord to him the attributes claimed by- 
Cesar, and whatever others might avail. Th@ new religion 
wag thus in every aspect a syncretism of the religious material 


of the time. gre & - B 
¢ 


§ 5. Ethics : Popular and Philosophic 


It lies on the face of the case that the Christist cult 
could make no rapid headway by offering to people-8f any 
class higher ethical idedls than they had already been won 
to recognize. To claim that it did is to upset the concurrent 
theorem that the pagan world into which Christianity entered 
was profoundly corrupt. If men and women on all hands 


welcomed the new teaching for its nagral beauty, they must | 


already have acquired a taste for “such beauty, and, cannot 


®. 
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~ gonceivably have been ‘‘sunk in trespasses and sins.” I¢-1¢6 


true tlsat in every unlettered population—in modern India 


_ al@d pre-Christitn Mexico as well as in ‘classic antiquity—a 


e 
; 


repute for ascetjcism has brought great popular honour, men 
reverencing a self-denial they feel unable to practise. But 


~acult and a community which actually seek to embrace the 


common people cannot exact from them a “‘saintliness ” 


_ which in the terms of the case is a rare phenomenon. In 


reality the Christian ethic was duplicated at every point by 
-etift of Judaism or of one or other of the pagan gehools or 


| 


cults; and the contrast still commonly Wrawn between the 


hae and Yes moral epvironment is framed by merely com- 
paring Christian theory with popular Pagan practice. Theory, 


-' for theory, d actice for practice, there was no sueh 
| y * cB p . 


difference. 


eo & 
If the efhical literature of the pefiod be first taken, it is 


r. found that the teaching of (for instance) Seneca had so many 


points wf identity with that o ul as Zp gite colour to a 


Christiar? theory that thy pagan meorall afd the apgstle had 
had intercourse. . It is now admitted that n@guch intercourse 


- took place, and that the pretchded letters of Paul and Seneca 


are Cristian forgeries. But the commu y doctrine is 


undisputed. It was largely traceable to ele ents,of orientale 


ethic which had been imported intgsGreel® Stoicsmehy writers 


ey Ot: Semiti€ race; and on Seneca’s side the mbral principles 


* involved are a’ some points much further defeloped than they 


can be said to be én either the gospels or the epistles. _In 


| : ‘ 
_ . some respects *he is concrete 9 where the gospels 
en 


are-vague and abstractyags wh condemns all war and 
urges Qabits of kindly fellowship “between mgsters and slaves. 


On the latter head, Philo of Alexandriq, the Jewish Platonist, 
went Sill further, explicitly condemning slayery as the worst 


ef evils and denying Aristotle’s dictufn that for some men it 


is the natural state. Such doctrines as those of reciprocity 
and the forgiveness of injuries were of course the common 
property of the moralists of all civilized countries before the 
Christian’ era—of achers ®f China and India as well as 
of Greefe; and the duty Sf practical beneficence, which in a 
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section of the gentilizing third gospel is made the whole 
question of moral and religious life, was indicated ine almost 
exactly the same terms in the much more ancient sacred bodéks 
of Egypt. eT, y 
Where the Christist ethic differed most from that of the 
higher paganism was on tke point of sacrificial substitution or 
“ salvation by blood,” and on the point of moral self-humiliation. 
Stoicism on the contrary cultivated self-respect, here carrYing 
on a strain of thought found in rabbinical J udaism; and it is 
at leastean open question whether “ voluntary humilit¥’* 
(which in the later’ epistles is disparaged) proved in practice 
the more efficient moral principle. In such a wrxttr as Juyenel 
¢ We find a protest against the habit of praylzg to the Gods for 
,#l manner of boons, the argument being ghat the Gods know 
better than thejr worshippers what the latter really need. In 
the gospel, similar tea¢hing ‘precedes the Lord's Prayer; and 
whereas in both cases the principle laid down is deviated from, 
the pagan, wlio prays, for a Sound mind in a sound body, is in 
no worgg..case thin“the Christist, «who proceeds to! pray for 
* daily bread—if,‘vhat is, the ordinary rendering be accepted. 
“If, as seems probable, the intentton was to pray for “ spiritual 
_ food,” the contyads is again between a cultivation of self- 
‘reliance ang a custivation of the sense of spiritual dependence. 
Yet at kotion, inasfauch «g the sense of divine support would 
theoretically give confidence, the practical outcome whs probably 
the same, for goed or for evil. When, howevergto the doctrine * 
of salvation ‘by faith the Pauline theology added the principle 
that God was the potter agw eman the clay, “without moral 
rights, there was set up g conception of moérals which could 
not but be demoralizing vatid*to which there was no payallel in 
the higher pagan teaching. 

As regards the Christisf doctrine of sacrificial salvetion’ it 
is found that both under*Judaism and under paganism highes 
moral standards had been reached by many thinkers; and 

4 Christism, as we have seen, was rather an adhesion to the 
popular religious ethic, which on this side was of ‘an imme- 
morial antiquity. So, too, nny of phe greater pagan and 
Jewish thinkers, while holding to Yhe belief in im ortality, 


Pen 
‘ 


x 


_ sgurviying vestiges of the ideal, of self-govtr t, Christian | 
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kad long before transcended the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments, and had repelled the conception of a God of 
wéath; whereaS§the Christists stressed the conceptions pre- 
valent among g@yasge ews and Gentiles, taking over bodily, 
in particular, the popular idea of hell-torments, which was as 
vivid, and as inefficacious, in thea ancient world as in the 


medieval. Weyse sul, the new faith ultimately introducedé 


the trightfuledogma of the damnation of all unbaptized infants, 


a teaching before undreamt of, and capable only of searing the 
@ Art. For the rest, the formal ethi¢ was very muc same 
in all cults as to the duties of honesty, iruthfulness, chai, 
dea Rhastit#$-and the practise in all seems to have been alike 
precarious. Not@ny more than an of the contemporary 
religions did COristi offer any such social or political suidanepe 
as might, concfivabl have arrested the politig#l paralysis an 
decadence gf the waole imper&l wold. n the contra 

thé™qospels and epistles*alike predict a spgedy, doomsday, £ 
cee political submission, ec, buco’ of any otter 
ideal; wile at the end.pft the secend century s eacher 
as Origen is found coupling the principle o@ the uhiversal 
Roman dominion with that of thg universal church. ‘To any 


literature was broadly hostile. Inasmuch ¢00%as %he gospel 


explicitly urged celibacy aS @ Swfition of refdge S lvation 
glk. xx, 33m cp. Mt. xix, 12), it tended to hold am arm's length 


“the mass of ~ormal people and to attract the éangetts and 


@ 


the pretenders to sanctity.” In all likelihood, however, such 
doctrines weresstressed only bye mdte ascetig teachers fnd 
soars “Me Paffhe laa for Mee finally holding a 
middlegcourse. * % e 

eIngofar, finally, as the principlesgt bsoMherly love is tradi- 
tiohalme held to distinguish Christist , teaching and practice 
éom that of either Jews or pagans, there has occurred a fallacy 
of inference. All the documents go to show that the incul- 
cation and profession of mutual love came currently from 
mouths why passed with no sense of incongruity to denun- 
ciation. iiristi adition, the John who figured as the 
preacheyg of love ee y@thout misgiving called a “ 


e ae by 


son of 


@ 


r 


. 7 


“an exceptionalaneasure of strife among 


\ 
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thunder,” and reputed to have snown intense malice towards 
a heretic; and all the early teachers in turn, from Paul td 
Partullian, are fourid alternating bet veen pifise of love amd 
display of its contrary, even as Jess, is mae by the gospel- — 
framers to vituperate the contemporaries whom he was supposed ~ 
to have exhorted to lovegheir enemies. Even the duty of 
' forgiveuess is in one passage enforced bythe tlereat of future 
torture at the hands of a Heavenly Father wo is thes to 
imitate the cruelties of human law; whereas rationalistic 


thinker. among the Greeks a century or two before Had - 


gyounded the dutyson the naturalness of error, urging that. 
wrongdoers should be taught rather than hated«* So fae: 
the Christists at any perfod from attaining tke height of feeling 
perdly towards those outside their creed, ba phey exhibited 
heméelves—this by 

mere reason of tle operlings for strife seteup ‘by their ‘dogmatic 
sbtem and the need. of unifying it. in times. of persecyéion, 
s.btless, they werd throsagtocether in feeling, as a 2 
comms ‘g-would be; bue here, in the terms at tle case, it 
was the perseogiion, not the sreed, that created the fraternity. 
Nor can it.be said that any. contemporary Christian teachers, 
unless it might&#bé scme of the ostracized Gnostics, compare 


weil in point. of serenley and self-control with such pagans as_- 


the latéy Sookcs. For thee rest, the human’ material indicated 
in the Pauline accounts of the congregational ha&% of glossq- 
lalia, ‘gneaking with tongues * (a mere hystexica! outcry, of * 
which the sounds had no meaning), is clearly neurotic, and 
mist have been liable fo all seaaner of lapses. © 

To say this'is but to “ay thattrcipel Chiffsvianitysa leeifth 
became populae in thee only possible \way—by assigulating 
ordinary human n&ture-in mass. Had it persistently trans- 
cended or coerced average character, it. could never haveewecdme 


one of the world- religions. To say, again, that*the writtes. 


“doctrine at its best prescribed higher standards than those 


actually followed by its adherents, is but to claim what can 
equally be claimed for mawy other systems, poprer ‘and philo- 
sophic. The. fundamental source of gut inthis connecvion 
is the assumption that mere moréi octrine can generate 
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